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THE DANCING 
FLOOR 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


Author of ‘‘ Fohn Macnab,” “* Greenmantle,” et. 7/6 net 


Sir Edward Leithen, who played a leading réle in ‘John Macnab,” 
gained the confidence of a young Englishman, haunted all his life by a 
dream, and of a girl, the heiress to a Greek island, whose quixotic sense 
of honour made her face alone a great peril, The inseverable connection 
between the destinies of the two, with the high test to which the courage 
of each was put, makes a great love story, a stirring, original adventure, 
and a fine study of modern youth. 


THE PROPER PLACE 
By O. DOUGLAS 


Author of “‘ The Setons,” ‘“‘ Penny Plain,” etc. 7/6 net 


A story of the New Poor and the New Rich. Lady Jane Rutherford 
and her daughter, who sold their beautiful home in the Borders, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackson of Glasgow, who bought it, and struggled to live up to 
it, are some of the living characters that O, Douglas knows so well how to 
draw, and of whom she writes with such humour, pathos, and philosophy. 


HALF SOVEREIGN 
By IAN HAY 


Author of “A Knight on Wheels,” “‘ The Lucky Number,” etc. 7/6 net 


Colonel Leslie Miles accepts the hospitality of Sir James Rumborough, 
his lawyer, and finds himself, much against his will, included in a yachting 
party of dull, cranky and otherwise uncompanionable people, tor a cruise 
in the Mediterranean. During the cruise, in which the sites of ancient 
cities are visited, he finds himself reconstructing the old barbaric scenes 
as if he were himself a living part of them. It is all very embarrassing 
for Leslie, but it is when he gets in touch with Dido Queen of 
Carthage, who for the occasion assumes the body of the youthful widow, 
Mrs. Hatton, with whom he is in love, that his real troubles begin. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE. 


By I’A. Fausset. 


HE theory that the artistic impulse originates in 
a neurosis, itself caused by a failure of adapt- 
ability, is strongly supported by the history of the 
creative writers of the nineteenth century. According 
to this view a writer seeks through expression to relieve 
himself of a sense of conflict with his environment. 
This sense varies of course 
in intensity. It may be 
no more than one of 
inferiority or incomplete- 
ness ; it may on the other 
hand be one of violent 
hostility towards actual 
life as the writer has 
experienced it. But in 
either case the lack of 
harmony between the 
writer and his world is 
reflected in a lack of 
harmony between the 
elements of his per- 
sonality. He is the victim 
of a divided consciousness, 
of which the commonest 
feature is a warfare 
between body and spirit, 
between the pleasure- 
loving senses and the 
critical intelligence, be- 
tween a world of fact and 
a world of idea. And by 
the creation of a fantasy 
he seeks to resolve this 
discord, to sublimate the 
actual world which offends 
or disgusts him, and so 
reconcile it with the ideal 
world of his conception which, so long as it is divorced 
from actuality, can only torment him by its lack of 
relation with the world of fact. The great artist differs 
from the small in the degree in which he assimilates 
‘the actual world to the ideal. In a true fantasy he 
triumphs over his neurosis, or at least he relieves 
himself by projecting his discord into characters or 
images. In a false fantasy he merely seeks escape 
from his discord. His art is a narcotic, an indulgence 
of the senses, a technical satisfaction or a pseudo- 
mystical dream. 

Such a condition, such a wrestling between the finite 
and the infinite, such a frenzied search for a harmony 
which life denied, is most fiercely displayed in the art 
and the life both of Dostoievsky and Tolstoy. But ina 
less degree it haunted and baffled the lives even of such 


From a painting done when he was about so. 


His daughter says it is a strikingly good likeness. 


sober Englishmen as Tennyson, Newman, Arnold and 
Clough. And in America it found expression, to name 
but four, in Emerson and Poe, Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville. Of these the first two were content to indulge 
in superficial fantasies. But by Hawthorne and 
Melville the battle was truly waged, and by Melville 
with an elemental frenzy. 

It is therefore signifi- 
cant that Hawthorne 
should have been the one 
contemporary who con- 
vinced Melville that he 
understood ‘‘ Moby Dick.” 
And few writers of the 
first rank can have met 
with so little understand- 
ing in their lives as he. 
But posterity has cer- 
tainly begun to make 
amends. Since 1919, the 
centenary of his birth, 
Melville has been dragged 
by enthusiasts out of his 
long obscurity and hailed 
as a supreme creative 
genius. He is supreme, 
as all great writers are, 
by his combination of a 
physical with a _ meta- 
physical consciousness, 
and both in a superlative 
degree. He was appre- 
ciated in his own lifetime 
only as a master of 
vivid physical incident, 
as the describer of 
Polynesian life in 
“Omoo,” and in a “ Typee ” shorn of certain intimate 
digressions by a timid publisher, who feared that they 
might offend the susceptibilities of that provincial 
America from which Thoreau took flight to the woods. 
And even this appreciation quickly faded out. As 
Melville advanced into regions where man’s physical 
struggle with the elements is but the shadow of a more 
tortured, a more essential encounter, of his battle as a 
free spirit with hard necessity, as an infinite being with 
the cruel fatality of the infinite, his audience withdrew. 
To look into the abyss of the sea was one thing, but to 
plunge into the abyss of the infinite and to hover there 
between an ultimate denial and an ultimate affirma- 
tion, smacked too much of mania for cautious Puritans. 
And so, to quote Mr. Freeman, Melville : 


Herman Melville. 


“after wandering through two worlds—the physical 
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and the spiritual—spent the last thirty-five years of his 
life in a nutshell, having weighed the world and found it 
wanting.” 

He was not exhausted; he was shut out—-from the 
world of men because he had pushed on beyond their 
ken, from the world of art because, like the Captain 
Ahab of his greatest book, he had issued his challenge to 
life, had grappled with its inhuman forces and could 
neither triumph over them nor free himself from their 
strangling hold. Mr. Freeman is always a sensitive 
writer, but he could not have written so good a book on 
Melville * if he had not recognised the vital connection 
between his physical and metaphysical experience. 
This is the underlying motif of his book, and he develops 
it with skill and insight. If at times he lacks profundity, 
it is to be remembered that he is the author of the first 
book on Melville to be produced in England, and that 
he is contributing it to the new English Men of Letters 
series. His book is therefore inevitably in the nature 
of a comprehensive introduction to his subject, and as 


such it is admirable. Any biographer of Melville is - 


bound to draw upon his novels for most of his material, 
and here Mr. Freeman’s native caution, which some- 
what handicaps him as a diviner and critic of his subject’s 
metaphysical dilemmas, serves him well. He never 
indulges in excessive inference, but he does disentangle 
the thread of Melville’s personal history from the auto- 
biography of his novels with a fineness of insight such 
as only a poet could command. He shows how through 
“ Typee,” “‘Omoo” and Mardi,” Melville’s love of 
the abstract, which revealed itself first in voluble 
digression interposed between realistic narrative, 


* English Men of Letters: ‘‘ Herman Melville.” By John 
Freeman. 5s. (Macmillan.) 


gradually approached nearer to the narrative itself, 
until in ‘‘ Moby Dick” the abstract and the concrete 
became intimately involved. Here the actual ceased 
to be a text for transcendental asides, ceased even to 
be an allegory and became a symbol of himself and the 
eternal warfare fought out between the heart and the 
head of man. 

“ The disease of thought,” Mr. Freeman writes, “ had 
assailed Melville himself; the energy of imagination 
rose to resist it, and out of that prolonged, incensed 
struggle ‘Moby Dick’ was born.” Mr. Freeman 
accepts the popular view in making ‘‘ Moby Dick ”’ the 
culmination of Melville’s experience, although he sug- 
gests that in “‘ Billy Budd,” written in the last year of 
his life, Melville captured at last the harmony which 
his sense of the malignity of the universe had previously 
denied. To some critics, however, Pierre’ speaks 
an even more ultimate word of that quenchless feud 
‘“‘which Time has with the sons of men”’ than ‘‘ Moby 
Dick,” and Mr. Freeman’s treatment of this super- 
ficially morbid but essentially cosmic tale is perhaps the 
least satisfactory detail in his book. His purely literary 
criticism is excellent and, if he walks delicately in the 
inhuman realm of ideas, he ensures thereby his capacity 
to preserve the connection between these ideas and his 
subject’s increasingly exasperated humanity. It is a 
terrible thing for any man to lose, so positively as Mel- 
ville did, the illusion of the kindness of life, to brood 
alone over the ravening sea in which God Himself has 
gone down. To draw an entirely adequate portrait of 
such a man requires more imaginative daring than 
Mr. Freeman has here displayed. It is enough, however, 
that the great and vexed symphony of Melville’s 
spiritual life is scored for us here in the main correctly. 


JOSEPH CONRAD: MAN AND ARTIST. 
By R. L. MEGroz. 


EW great artists present such interesting 
psychological and esthetic problems as Conrad, 
and there are few living authors of whose actual con- 
versation an authentic report is likely to be more useful 
in that approaching 
future when the man 
himself must, like 
some character in a 
varn of Charlie Mar- 
low’s, begin to be 
tinged with the atmo- 
sphere of legend. Now 
that Conrad’s “ Last 
Essays” are being 
given to the world my 
mind goes back to a 
long talk with him, 
and memories of the 
man combine with 
memories of his work 
in my impression of 
his personality. 

In reply to a letter 
from me, Conrad wrote 
making an appoint- 
ment at a London 


Mrs. Conrad and her eldest son. 
Taken at Cracow by a travelling photographer, July, rg14. 


West End hotel for four o’clock on the second of 
November, 1922, which was an eventful date, the 
“first night’ of ““ The Secret Agent,” at the London 
Ambassadors Theatre. Mrs. Conrad and her sons left 
us soon after tea, 
intending to go on 
later to the theatre, 
where all the Jiterati 
of London were to 
look for the author in 
vain. This is how 
he referred to his 
play : 

“Oh, no, I’m not 
worrying, and I don’t 
want to be in the 
house. Theatres 
frighten me and 
always have. I never 
see plays; I have not 
even seen my friend 
Mr. Galsworthy’s fine 
Loyalties,’ although 
of course I read him 
eagerly. My wife likes 
theatres and has gone 
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to see the first performance of ‘ The Secret Agent’ as 
the only representative of the firm. At the last moment 
I tried to get seats for my boys, but not a place was to 
be had in the theatre. I offered even to pay for seats, 
but they merely laughed at the box office. But (half 
turning towards me with a twinkle) you can give 
evidence of my calmness on a ‘first night,’ can you 

“No, I do not enjoy writing plays. It is an exercise 
in ingenuity. I found the 
writing of ‘ The Secret Agent’ 
very trying ; it meant cutting 
all the flesh off the book. 
And I realised then, as I had 
never done, what a gruesome 
story I had written.” 

As regards Conrad’s sug- 
gestion that I should give 
testimony to his coolness on 
that “first night,” I can 
say honestly only that he 
may have been comparatively 
cool, but that his state of 
mind in most men would be 
one of intense excitement. 
The contrast between his 
gentle speaking voice and 
his restless manner was 
remarkable. From time to 
time he would leave the 
smoke-room where we sat 
and inquire at the office for 
a message, presumably a mes- 
sage from the Ambassadors 
Theatre. He at any rate 
confessed to a splitting head- 
ache when excusing himself 
from eating anything with 
me about eight o'clock. He 
confined himself to coffee, and numerous French 
cigarettes. 

No doubt I arrived at that West End hotel half 
expecting to meet Charlie Marlow in the flesh ; but at 
any rate I was astonished at Conrad’s truth to fiction. 
He overwhelmed my imagination, there and then, 
coming towards me in the matter-of-fact tea-room. 
He was the immortal Marlow in manner and the Angli- 
cised Polish genius in aspect. (How absurd was that 
statement of Mr. Frank Harris that Conrad was a 
Jew!) He appeared suddenly in the middle of the 
room, preternaturally slender, vivid, gentle. His 
apparition (probably my imagination was heated by 
anticipation and by memories) seemed as mysterious 
and significant in its materialisation as that of the weird 
Nigger on the Narcissus. In a hoarse whisper, as 
if he was about to reveal a startling secret, he suggested 
our retirement to the smoke-room, and once we were 
safely ensconced in our arm-chairs in that deserted 
lounge, Conrad-Marlow charmingly invalidated the 
objections to giving an admirer a personal interview 
which he had set forth in the letter making an 
appointment with me. 

In saying that I was struck by the nervous intensity of 
Conrad’s manner, I am only repeating the evidence of 


Joseph Conrad and his 
younger son, James. 
Taken by a travelling photographer in Cracow, in July, 1914. Mr. Chesterton at Beacons- 


many other witnesses. Conrad had suffered from 
malarial gout for many years and this, with the exhaust- 
ing work of intense creative activity, certainly harassed 
his nerves and made him liable to the exasperation of 
minor troubles. In a higher degree than usual with the 
artist who lives fully and with all his faculties only in 
the fantastic world of his own creation, Conrad found 
the contact with people and things an adventure, an 
adventure generally to be avoided. He was the most 
courteous of men, and if 
the persons he met irritated 
him his feelings were usually 
betrayed by some nervous 
trick. One of these was to 
throw bread pellets about 
during a meal, sometimes to 
the alarm of his wife, when 
visitors were present. But if 
he liked a man it was his 
delight to be charming. He 
was laid up with gout in a 
London hotel one day when 
his agent, Pinker, called and 
said, ““I have a man down- 
stairs to see you, a chap called 
Candler.” 

“What, not Edmund?” 
Conrad shouted, unwarily 
springing up with mingled 
agony and delight, and insist- 
ing that Candler, whom he 
knew only by his writings, 
should be brought up at once. 

It was in this way that 
Conrad spoke of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton when I told him 
that I had recently visited 


. 


field. 

““ We used to meet now and then, years ago,” he said. 
“T have not seen the dear man since then.”” And after 
a pause, ‘‘ Chesterton has expressed better than anyone 
my opinion about Dickens. That delightful little book 
he wrote on Dickens, you know, is more remarkable 
than it appears, because the paradoxical torture of 
phrase hides the exact and real profundity of that 
study. I have the greatest admiration of that little 
piece of work.” 

There spoke the generous and critical appreciator of 
other writers, the author of those Conradesque papers 
on James, France, Hudson, Marryat, de Maupassant, 
Galsworthy and others. In the same way he spoke of 
Mr. John Burns, for his attitude towards the men he 
met was that of a fellow-craftsman. Sailors, writers, 
these were men doing their own job, and his admiration 
and liking was won by the fact of their working whole- 
heartedly. Hence Mr. John Burns, who came into the 
conversation in this way: In reply to a question by 
Conrad I had said that I did not know the origin of 
my curious surname, adding, as a counterblast, that 
my mother’s maiden name was Bull and that the Bulls 
were East Anglian farmers. The reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon element drew from Conrad a sighing exclamation 
of his love for England, followed by a typical comment 
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from the political point of view, that, “ All my hopes 
for Europe, as a lover of humanity, you understand, 
are centred on England. Some day I want to see it, to 
travel all over the country.”’ Then I recalled that I had 
once visited Mr. John Burns in his famous library at 
Clapham Common, and that instead of telling me what 
I wanted, his views about Labour politics, Mr. Burns 
had launched out into a highly fanciful and interesting 
dissertation on the origin of my name in the south of 
France. The upshot of it was, I explained, pressed by 
Conrad for more information, that Mr. Burns thought 
an ancestor of mine had been a wholesale grocer, a 
dealer in corn and wine. When he died his widow, 
carrying on the business presumably, caused “‘ Mére ” 
to become prefixed to the name of the dealer “‘ en gros.” 
And I had subsequently discovered that there had 
indeed been a tribe of Mégrozes owning vineyards at 
Vevey, in Switzerland. This seemed to please Conrad 
immensely ; and then he broke into another reminiscence. 

“Mr. Burns is a nice man. He is such a craftsman. 
He talked to me once about a mill he had put up... . 
I went to see John Burns when he was President of the 
Board of Trade, and while we were talking I said I lived 
just then near Luton. He said: ‘Living in Luton, 
are you? Well, about ten miles away there is a mill.’ 
I said I knew it ; had been over it. He was so pleased ! 
‘ Well, I put up the machinery of that mill twenty years 
ago, and it is still running!’ he said. I love to talk 
to men like that, men with a craftsman’s conscience, 
you know.” 

Remembering his essay, “ Poland Revisited” in 
“ Notes on Life and Letters,” I asked him what he had 
got out of his school days in Cracow. In “ Poland 
Revisited ’’ he tells how, walking the streets of the old 
city at night with his son, only a few days before the 
as yet unsuspected outbreak of war which nearly caused 
the detention of the family in Germany “for the 
duration,” “it seemed to me that if I remained longer 
there in that narrow street I should become the helpless 
prey of the shadows I had called up. They were 
crowding upon me, enigmatic and insistent in their 
clinging air of the grave that tasted of dust and of the 
bitter vanity of old hopes.”’ 

There is one side, the imaginative truth belonging 


The grave of Joseph Conrad. 


toa theme he is treating. His casual remarks 
to me about his school days at St. Ann’s, 
containing the unstrained and more matter-of- 
fact recollection, showed how incomplete as 
autobiography any of Conrad’s written—and 
therefore carefully selected and arranged— 
reminiscences must be. This applies to more 
than his passing references to Cracow, and it 
can be illustrated by one of those papers in 
“Last Essays”? which he wrote for the 
Admiralty about the minesweepers, the paper 
called “‘ The Unlighted Coast.’’ With uncon- 
scious (or was it conscious?) humour he 
catches himself in the act of creating a 
sombre atmosphere, and interrupts the 
narrative after describing the talk of the 
“ Zeppelin strafer’’—“‘If he sees these lines 
I hope he will forgive me. It’s very likely 
that my impressions set down truthfully are 
altogether untrue. We were but half an hour 
together, and when we parted and he closed the door 
of that room behind him I felt that he was as utterly 
gone from me as though he had stepped out in the 
middle of the Pacific.” 

Of course! That young officer who reminded him of 
his own youth was a symbol, and had to serve the 


artist’s inner necessity for creating an atmosphere, a 


fantastic drama, out of practical experience. The 
sailing of ships had been for Conrad what the writing 
of books became later, a means of externalising the 
activity of a mind which had a powerful tendency 
to introspection at the expense of the practical 
life. As a pure Pole he belonged to a type of what 
Dr. Miller summarises as the long-headed with angular 
profile and relatively large middle face, so that both 
mentally and physically he was of the asthesic- 
introvert group. With an apology for the scientific 
term, I must refer the reader to Dr. Miiler’s ‘‘ Types 
of Mind and Body” for a fuller discussion of the 
application of it. But Conrad’s mentality is revealed 
in his work. It is significant how many of his chief 
characters lead a pseudo-extrovert life. Almayer, Lord 
Jim, Lingard, Willems, Kurtz and even the stolid Peyrol 
with his tartane kept in the little cove, live in a fantastic 
world, but instead of living whollv in the life of the 
mind, as an inactive and studious poet might, they 
attempt to find salvation in the life of the man of action. 
Their actions therefore partake of the nature of fantasy. 
Like their creator, they achieve some degree of objec- 
tivity, but it remains the projection of something in 
themselves. 

What was deepest in Conrad he owed to his racial 
memories. The ideals of loyalty, endurance, courage, 
and the craftsman’s conscience which imbue his work 
and which it is our perpetual joy to recognise, belong 
to a people long oppressed but always close to the 
breast of earth. This is the element which is usually 
described as romantic in his work, and it remains the 
background of the vivid realism which he could impart 
to human character or to natural and inanimate objects 
when he needed to objectify the dream. The fine 
artistry which produced such masterly prose, while it 
served the cause of realism was the consequence of that 
same romantic impulse to extend himself into practical 
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life which made of him a master of his trade, whether 
that trade was the merchant marine or authorship. 
Joseph Teador Conrad Korzeniowski died on 
August 3rd, 1924, and the very date seems like a text 
on his personality. It occurs in the calendar between 


Shelley’s birthday and Marryat’s death, between the 
anniversary of the birth of a romantic singer and that 
of the death of a writer of superbly matter-of-fact 
sea-stories. It reminds us that Conrad was born 
romantic and made realist. 


THE ELDEST MUSE. 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


R. TREVELYAN is an hereditary historian. 
Anyone might be (and often is) called ‘‘ George ”’ 
without being committed to anything in particular ; 
but you can hardly be called ‘‘ Macaulay ’”’ and “ Tre- 
velyan”’ without being committed irrevocably to 
history. A hard lot, perhaps, but not insupportable. 
Even the sons of peers contemplate without pain the 
prospect of hereditary law-making. 

Anything that Mr. Trevelyan cared to write in the 
nature of history would naturally have commanded the 
respect that Englishmen always pay to institutions. 
It need not have been either good history or good 
writing : it would have been admired for the sake of 
his antecedents. Consider the words of Jesus, son of 
Sirach: ‘‘When a rich man speaketh, every man 
holdeth his tongue, and, look, what he saith, they extol 
it to the clouds; but if the poor man speak, they 
say, ‘ What fellow is this?’ and if he stumble, they 
will help to overthrow him.” Obviously there were 
reviewers in those days. I do not think the fact has 
been remarked before. 

We had an example of this quite recently. In the 
year 1921 the Oxford University Press published a 
volume called ‘‘ Movements in European History” by 
one Lawrence H. Davison. I do not remember that 
anyone took notice of it. There were no column- 
reviews, there was no discovery of special qualities. 
But when the book was re- 
published last year as the 
work of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
what a difference! The gifts 
that Mr. Lawrence H. Davison 
was not found to possess were 
discovered abundantly in Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence. In short, 
what counted most was not 
the book but the name. 

No one, then, can approach 
a work by Mr. George 
Macaulay Trevelyan with an 
entirely; open mind. The 
names count. But the re- 
_markable fact is that, in spite 
of his names, Mr. Trevelyan is 
a very good historian and a 
very good writer. His names 
have helped him to the recogni- 
tion that plain William Brown 
of nowhere (and nobody) in 
particular would not have re- 
ceived, but they have given 
him no unearned increment of 
reputation. He has written his 
own history in his own way. 


I happen to have a letter from his father containing 
a very interesting sentence: “ During the last ninety- 
six years, from the time when Knight's Quarterly Maga- 
zine began to appear, one or another of us was always 
writing something that someone was willing to read.” 
The ninety-six years are now more than a century. 
This must be a record for one family. Macaulay writes 
his great History and the Essays.’ His nephew George 
Otto Trevelyan not only makes a classic contribution 
to the history of the eighteenth century but produces 
one of the three best biographies in our language. 
George Macaulay Trevelyan, following his father, makes 
a classic contribution to the history of the nineteenth 
century, and produces a notable biography. 

And someone is always willing to read all of them. 
That is the point. The history that no one is willing 
to read might as well remain unwritten. This point has 
been rather overlooked by those who have taken the 
side of “‘science’’ against “literature”’ in history. 
Indeed people often talk as if there were an absolute 
called history. The simple fact is that there is no 
such thing as history: there are only the works of 
historians. The game of cricket has an objective 
existence. It is embodied in a code of rules, and it 
exists whether it is being actually played or not. When 
a batsman hits a four or a bowler spreads a wicket, 
we know that this is cricket. If the bowler places the 
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ball on the ground and dribbles it along the pitch, we 
know that this is not cricket. History is not like 
cricket. There is no M.C.C. for history, even at the 
universities. History, like poetry, must become ex- 
pression before it has any existence, and, like poetry, 
its worth must be judged by its artistic success. Still 
over history presides the eldest Muse, Clio, daughter 
of Memory. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s book* is exactly what anyone knowing 
the author could have foreseen. It is an excellently 
told story of this island and its people from the earliest 
known times to the present day. In particular it deals 
very sensibly with those dark pre-Conquest days which 
some writers pass over with the ease of ignorance and 
which others treat with delusive precision. One passage 
in this part of the book is a very fair sample of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s manner. He describes the coming of 


* “ History of England.” 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
12s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


northern invaders, happily assisted in their raids by 
the excellent roads laid down by the Romans : 


““One can see them, padding along the stone causeway, 
heavily laden with plunder, but lightly burdened with 
the panoply of war. Laughing at their luck, they turn 
aside to sack a villa descried amid the trees. As the 
flames shoot up, the pampered cock-pheasant, imported 
by the Roman to adorn his terraces, frightened now by the 
shouting of the barbarous seamen, scuttles off into the 
forest; he will there become a wild bird of the chase, 
destined to play a great part in the social history of the 
island through many changing centuries.”’ 


Mr. Trevelyan combines in a high degree the qualities 
of vision, wisdom and knowledge. His book is a great 
story greatly told, and it is well served by the necessary 
accompaniment of maps, tables and references. It is 
another proof that the best books make the best text- 
books. I see no reason why any other volume should 
be used henceforward in our colleges and senior schools. 


CECIL ROBERTS. 


By J. B. CHAPMAN. 


VER since he learned to hold a pen Cecil Roberts 
has been writing about his experiences, and for 
more than half his lifetime his writings have been 
accepted for publication. Now at the advanced age of 
thirty-three he is busy with his Memoirs and, mark you, 
these are necessary, for Cecil Roberts crowds so much 
into life and gets so much enjoyment out of it that 
from him we look forward to half a dozen volumes 
‘of such memoirs, one at the end of each whirling 
decade. For all men of exuberant vitality a safety- 
valve is 2 necessity, and we may be thankful that the 
method of letting off steam adopted by Edric Cecil 
Mornington Roberts has been mainly through the 
medium of literature. ‘‘ All poetry,’’ he once wrote, 
“is an effervescence of feeling,” and the acuteness and 
range of his feeling may be gauged from the fact that 
before he was twenty-seven he had published no less 
than six volumes of poetry. 

The first notable literary effort of Roberts, however, 
was in the form neither of verse nor of fiction; with 
characteristic daring he essayed to walk on trodden 
ground, and sent to the Contemporary Review an article 
which he entitled ‘‘ The Ascendancy of Wordsworth.” 
He was not astonished that the article was accepted, 
nor will the reader be if he takes the trouble to peruse it : 


“« Revolting from the tawdry glitter of Moore and Byron, 
Wordsworth resolved to produce a new and pure kind of 
poetry that should be based upon truth and simplicity of 
diction. Toa certain extent he was justified in his demand 
for simplicity, but through an entire lack of humour the 
cult was carried to excess. . . . Genius, however, breaks 
the bonds of theories, and Wordsworth unconsciously 
found himself in a style that neither conformed to the 
school he opposed nor to the rules he had himself laid down. 
. . . His was a grandeur that outshone the scintillating 
archaicisms of the most romantic of poets. The simplicity 
which he insisted on was not so much of diction as of 
thought. To Wordsworth nature is the personification 
of embodied thought, the thought which precedes action. 
We do not, as with the other poets, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
grow faint beneath a sirocco which suffocates ; we catch 
from Wordsworth’s lines the invigorating breeze of the 


mountain tops, and it is in the purity and solitude of Nature 


_that one learns the best philosophy— 


“One impulse of a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.’ ”’ 


Few scholars of fifty, we venture to say, could have 
summed up the strength and the weakness of Words- 
worth as clearly as did this boy of fifteen, for that was 
the age of Cecil Roberts when he wrote “‘ The Ascendancy 
of Wordsworth.” The sequel to its acceptance must 
not be omitted. The young contributor forthwith paid 
a visit to London and called at the office of the 
Contemporary Review, of which Sir Percy Bunting was 
editor at the time. The visitor was shown into the 
sanctum, and Sir Percy, looking up and seeing a fair 
and lanky boy before him, asked where Mr. Roberts 
was. 

““T am Mr. Roberts,” said the boy. 

“Yes, yes,”’ said Sir Percy, “‘ but isn’t your father, 
Mr. Cecil Roberts, who wrote the article on Wordsworth, 
with you?” 

““T am the Cecil Roberts who wrote the article,’ was 
the reply ; whereupon the editor exploded : 

“Well, well; well, well; if I had known that you 
had written that article, I don’t believe I would have 
accepted it.” 

The influence of Wordsworth’s art is apparent in 
nearly all the writings of Cecil Roberts, whose devotion 
to his master is attested not only by a long poem on 
“ Wordsworth’s Home,” but by the story of a pilgrimage 
to Dove Cottage, undertaken in early boyhood and on 
very slender resources. Arrived at Grasmere, the 
young enthusiast called upon the dear old postmistress 
who kept the key of the Wordsworth shrine. She went 
over and gave him admittance to the cottage, expecting 
no doubt that, like many other visitors, the boy would 
be bored in a very short time. But Roberts was poring 
over relics and manuscripts so intently that by arrange- 
ment the old lady locked him in the cottage, promising 
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to return and release him in an hour. Three hours 
passed, and the acolyte awoke from his reverie to find 
that it was eight o’clock. Nine o’clock came, and then 
Roberts, thankful for this heaven-sent chance, prepared 
to pass the night in happy durance. He fell asleep on 
Wordsworth’s bed, and awoke to realise that someone 
was knocking loudly 
on the cottage door. 
The old lady had 
remembered her 
guest ; it was five 
o’clock in the 
morning. 

A sound if some- 
what eclectic educa- 
tion brought Cecil 
Roberts, at the age 
of seventeen, under 
the egis of the 
Civil Service in 
London. Further 
study and a love 
of experiment drove 
him to try his hand 
first at teaching 
and afterwards at 
journalism. At 
twenty-three he 
became literary 
editor of the Liver- 
pool Post... and 
then came the 
years of war. 
Between 1914 and 
1919 Roberts added 
much to his store 
of knowledge; he 
acted as special cor- 
respondent with the 
Dover Patrol and 
the Grand Fleet, 
and afterwards with 
the Royal Air Force. 
For a time he was _ Portrait by C. Vandyk. 

Assistant Director 

of Overseas Transport in the Ministry of Munitions, and 
at the end of the war he took part in the advance of the 
British Forces through Lille and Belgium into Germany 
as the Newspaper Society’s official war correspondent on 
the Western Front. After a short spell as Examining 
Officer to the Civil Liabilities Commission, Roberts 
returned to journalism. For a time he was on the 
London staff of the Liverpool Courier, and then at 
the age of twenty-seven he was appointed to the 
responsible position of editor of the Nottingham Journal 
—the paper with which the name of Sir J. M. Barrie 
was associated before he advanced to the conquest of 
London. 

During his Liverpool days Cecil Roberts was given 
the opportunity of reading to Sir George Alexander his 
first play, a Quattrocento poetic drama entitled “‘ A Tale 
of Young Lovers.” 

“T like your play,” said Sir George, “ but, tell me, 
why did you bring it to me?” 


“Well,” said Roberts, “ didn’t you produce ‘ Paolo 
and Francesca,’ and wasn’t it a great success ?”’ 

“It was a great success,” said Sir George; “ it ran 
several weeks in London, and I only lost £7,000 over it ! 
With regard to your play now, my dramaticambition lures 


me toproduce, but my businessacumen tells me I’m a fool.” 


Thus “A Tale 
of Young Lovers ”’ 
was accepted. Sir 
George Alexander 
died before produc- 
tion was possible, 
and ultimately the 
“ Tale ”’ was played 
by the Compton 
Comedy Company. 
Roberts’s second 
play, a comedy 
called “‘ The Right 
to Kiss,” is now 
being played with 
acceptance in the 
provinces, and will 
we hope soon be 
seen in London. 

As editor of the 
Nottingham Journal 
Cecil Roberts slaved 
and saved, for his 
mind characteristic- 
ally was set on 
higher things than 
journalism. With 
such energy how- 
ever did he work 
in Nottingham that 
Barrie’s old paper 
quadrupled its sale 
within four years. 
Being an able 
lecturer and _polit- 
ical speaker, the 
: services of the 

Mr Cecil Roberts. Youngeditorin these 
capacities were 
much in demand, and on one occasion he even divagated 
into contesting a Parliamentary election. His platform 
gifts have made him a most popular figure with American 
audiences, and he has already toured the United States 
on three occasions. During his Nottingham period this 
tireless young man also wrote and published two 
novels, the success of which induced him, after five 
years of editorial duty, to retire and devote himself 
entirely to literary work. “I want to have more time 
for travel,” he wrote tome. ‘‘ My immediate objectives 
are Venice once again, and then Sicily and Tunis. My 
next lecture tour in Canada and the United States will 
last for three months, after which I am going on a 
leisurely motor trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast.”” The programme thus outlined was interrupted 
at Tunis by a severe illness caused by ptomaine poison- 
ing, from which unfortunately the author has been 
long in recovering. 
“‘ Scissors ” was published in 1923, and Cecil Roberts 
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likes to call this his first novel, but here you are to be 
let into what the author terms “a dark secret ’’ of his 
life. His first novel was written when he was seven- 
teen, and its name is ‘“‘ The Chelsea Cherub.” The 
book had a poor reception. It was, we may explain, 
a romance of the Fauntleroy type. All the stage 
properties of the novelist are there—the beautiful lady, 
the old grange, the lost heir, the anagnorisis ; but, strange 
to relate, there is scarcely a villain in the piece; one 
does threaten to appear in the person of Captain Richard- 
son, but in the end he effaces himself in the most 
gentlemanly way “all for the love of a ladie.”” ‘‘ The 
Chelsea Cherub ’”’ was remaindered, but when Roberts 
returned from the war he found that the holocaust which 
he had been meditating was now impossible. Neverthe- 
less he tracked down many copies and kindled little fires. 
One burned brightly in Venice and one in Amsterdam ; 
another was lit in the heart of Texas, but there next 
day after a lecture eight students presented their copies 
of “‘ The Chelsea Cherub” to its author for his auto- 
graph! “A distressingly lusty child’ Roberts calls 
his cherub—‘ the offspring of one’s reckless literary 
youth.”” One copy of “‘ The Chelsea Cherub ”’ is care- 
fully locked away ; there will be no little fire kindled 
for its martyrdom if we can help it. : 

The story of John Narcissus Dean, alias Scissors, is 
a veritable Odyssey of youth, and yet the original 
manuscript contained twice as much material as the 
published book. There is no more conscientious novelist 
than Cecil Roberts. His plots are well thought out and 
eminently natural ; his setting is pleasing and true ; his 
characters are well realised and well differentiated ; if 
the characters are not reacting like ordinary human 
beings, the author takes his manuscript and kindles a 
little fire ; and finally the story told is swift in move- 
ment, varied in incident, witty and graphic. In this 
author’s novels one need not look for dissertations on 
the problems of sex. At the risk of being considered 
old-fashioned, Cecil Roberts adheres to the clean and 
healthy tradition of English fiction. Before he begins 
he sees to it that he has a story to tell, and in the un- 
folding of that story the characters are allowed to play 
their reasonable parts. Such is the conclusion at which 
one arrived after perusing ‘ Scissors’! and “Sails of 
Sunset,’’? the two novels with which Roberts made his 
bid for fame. ‘‘ Scissors ” is the tale of a young English- 
man whose childhood is spent in the Near East, where 
he finds in Ali, a Turkish youth, a friend after his own 
heart. In due course John Dean comes to England and 
spends quiet and happy years at school, in the houses of 
his friends and in London journalism, but the war 
brings tragedy into his life and in the end he returns to 

1, 2, Heinemann. 


the East, where his death is straightway followed by 
that of his Turkish friend. ‘“‘ Sails of Sunset” gives us 
a vivid and beautiful picture of life on the lagoons of 
the Adriatic within visiting distance of Venice. Here 
again the tale is one of love and friendship ; the distrac- 
tion of Peter Neville between the lure of his English 
home and that of the island where his Italian sweet- 
heart dwells is the theme of the story; but the 
great charm of this book lies in its revelation of 
life among the fisherfolk of the Northern Adriatic. 
“Sails of Sunset”’ in fact does for Chioggia what 
Kipling’s “‘ Captains Courageous ”’ did for the banks of 
Newfoundland. In one respect at least the second 
novel marks an advance on the first, for in Paolo 
Finghetti the Venetian story contains a villain whose 
quenchless jealousy and brooding savagery make him 
a character lifelike and unforgettable. In neither book 
however did the writer give us a heroine of outstanding 
merit, nor do we think that he achieved this end in 
his next novel, ‘‘ The Love Rack,’ despite the presence 
in that book of two charming women, the hero’s mother 
and his sweetheart. ‘‘ The Love Rack ”’ indeed depends 
for its interest not so much on the story itself as on the 
flair which goes to its telling. When one has finished 
the story of the brilliant young violinist, Guy Fauvette, 
and reflects on its varying incidents, it is not the 
characters of the protagonists that come most clearly 
to the mind. These are interesting and play their parts 
well, but ever and anon in “ The Love Rack” one 
comes across arresting descriptions of minor characters— 
of scenery, of music, of a storm, even of a menu— 
which set one turning over the leaves again to renew 
a recent pleasure. In “Little Mrs. Manington,’’ 
however, our author’s latest novel, we find a 
heroine for whom it was worth while to wait. Indeed 
the two chief characters in this book are especially well 
drawn. Helen Bredon, the beautiful and vivacious 
American heiress, and Richard Manington, the typical 
staid English gentleman, whose political career is all 
but ruined by his wife’s irresponsibility, stand out 
conspicuously. ‘‘ Little Mrs. Manington ”’ is well worth 
a careful reading for many reasons, not the least being 
the subtle manner in which the writer depicts the effect 
of a woman’s wealth upon a proud and affectionate 
husband who is afraid to acknowledge even to himself 
how dependent he is upon her. After reviewing the four 
novels of Cecil Roberts’s maturity and recalling their 
principal characters, even a cautious reader, well aware 
of his peril, is tempted to prophesy that some day this 
writer will gather into one book such a company of 
memorable characters as to make it not merely the best- 
seller of a season, but a masterpiece of English fiction. 
* Hodder & Stoughton. 


AN IRISH SINGER.* 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


ISS WINIFRED LETTS can sing a plain song 
sweetly as we have known long since. A plain 

song of an Irish country-side, not very rare nor very 
diversified, but something to stand and listen to as 
it breaks into the greatness of the bogs and fields. 


* “More Songs of Leinster.”” By W. M. Letts. (John 
Murray.) 


She is simple so that a child or a peasant can under- 
stand her, and she is quick to catch at the moods of 
the people and of the atmosphere. She has a receptive 
mind and a warm heart towards the people of her 
adopted country. One always feels that it is adopted— 
but none the less dearly loved. It is idyllic and idealis- 
ing. Ireland is a country which imposes that attitude 
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of mind on those who come to her and love her better 
than those who are Irish bred and born. The Revolu- 
tion has not in the least tarnished her ideals or dimmed 
the bright outlook. Happy is she who keeps her love 
and faith. Nor is she deluded. The Terror which has 
passed over Ireland has left the Irish people in the 
mass, essentially soft, lovable, and full of courtesy and 
kindness to the stranger. One used to see Ireland 
through a golden mist from 
afar off, and suffer some 
inevitable disillusionment, re- 
turning. Now one may have 
been disillusioned at a dis- 
tance, but one has only to 
come back for the mists to + 
be golden again. One can 
hardly believe that there ever 
was a Revolution in this soft- 
smiling country, among these 
gentle people. Miss Letts’s 
“More Songs from Leinster ”’ 
might bear on its title page 
the motto from a sun-dial : 
““T number none that are not 
golden hours.” 
The colour in the poems 
is fresh and beautiful. She 
can paint a delicate picture 
skilfully. The colour of 
the bogs and streams and mountains and still waters 
are in her songs. She catches the quaint simplicities of 
the town and country folk of a land where the town 
joins, so invisibly and without frontier, the country, 
that you will find country characters in the town and 
vice versa: they are not to be disentangled. 

To the Irish mind Leinster has an urban sound. 
It is the province of the Fale, of the line drawn round 
the Anglo-Norman occupation of Ireland; but I dare 
swear that you find in Leinster of the Pale more strongly 
marked Irish characteristics than on the western sea- 
board; that is to say of the characteristics we like 
to think Irish. Miss Letts has had a wide field to draw 
upon, and she has been diligent and faithful. There 
is observation, humour and tenderness, and the patience 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


which one must bring to the understanding of simple 
and subtle people and children and animals. The 
Leinster folk are friendly. They do not look with 
suspicion on the stranger from even another province. 
They have touched more with the world, and are urbane 
if not urban. 
Miss Letts is a great lover of animals: there was an 
Irish terrier long ago—perhaps he is dead and gone, 
but his memory and his 
| successors are in these happy 
| pages. Here is a hymn of 
| thanksgiving for a dog : 
| “Grant me the faith of a dog, 
Master of mine, 
Faith to follow and die 
With never a reason why— 
Seeking from him no sign, 
Content that his lord knows 
best 
Though pitiless his behest. 


“Grant me the hope of a dog, 
Master of mine, 
Hope of the deep heart’s core 
To wait at a fast-closed door, 
Not to whimper or whine, 
Be sure that the door closed 

fast 

Will open to him at last. 


Miss W. M. Letts. “Grant me the love of a dog, 
Master cf mine, 

Love which in sore distress 

Finds in his lord’s caress 

Comfort he counts divine, 

Asking no Heaven but this, 

To love and serve for his bliss.” 


There is some touch of enchantment, the surprise, 
the “ that’ which Sir Joshua Reynolds found in this 
man’s picture and missed in that, in Miss Moira O’Neill’s 
“ Songs of the Glens of Antrim ” which perhaps one fails 
to find in “ More Songs of Leinster.” Perhaps the 
urban atmosphere is less favourable to that enchant- 
ment than wilder and lonelier places. Anyhow this 
volume will add to Miss Letts’s poetic reputation ; it 
will reassure people concerning Ireland that in spite 
of bloody revolutions, Ireland stands where she did. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


AUGUST, 1926. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,”” THE BooKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoticE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.--A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman, 


Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE New Books is offered for the 
best short description from English literature, 
in prose or verse, of a gentleman. 
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IV.—A Prize oF Harr a Guinea is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. 
Competitors should give the names of Authors 
and Publishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookmMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 


I.—TuHE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HatF A GUINEA each awarded to Norwyth 
Rees, Tyqwyn, Pembroke Dock, and Molly 
Young, Huddlestone House, Ruswarp, Yorks, 
for the following : 


SUMMER WINDS. 


Once a high wind that scrambled through the trees, 
And chased the swift white clouds across the sky, 
Ruffled your dusky hair most tenderly, 

And kissed the quiet hands upon your knees. 

Far on that wind of joy all miseries 

Fled with the apple-petals that whirled by, 

And little birds, calling and fluting high, 

Deepened the stillness with their harmonies. 


Now when the sun sets in a haze of glory 

And dyes the grasses with his red-gold stain, 
From your old apple tree, with lichen hoary, 

A blackbird calls, ‘‘ Will you not come again?” 
But a low wind, remembering an old story, 

Sighs as white moths flit down the darkening lane. 


NorwytTH REEs. 


FORTUNE. 
If I should go to London to seek my fortune there, 
Maybe I should find it, but who’d be there to care ? 
I'd better bide at home until fortune comes my way, 
For the grand road to London makes weary feet, they say. 


Mr. Denis Crane. 
From the painting by A. Neville Lewis, in the Summer 
Exhibition of the New ao Club, at the Spring Gardens 
allery 
Mr. Crane is the translator\of “ The Mills of Men,” by Marcelle 
Vioux (Philpot), reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


I’d better bide at home where I’m friends with country 
things— 

The silence of the moor and the whirr of startled wings ; 

The heather and the pines, and the low moon of gold, 

And a warm peat fire when the nights are growing cold. 


Oh, if I were in London it would break the heart of me 

That spring should come, and summer, and myself not here 
to see; 

And well I know when autumn came to turn the bracken 
brown, 

I'd hear the heather calling me to come away from town. 


Sure I might follow fortune all round the world and back, 
But I’d see the curl of blue from my cottage chimney 
stack ; 
And what would I find better, though I sought it far and 
wide, 
Than the bonny dancing light of my own fireside ? 
MoLLy YOUNG. 


We also select for printing : 


GHOSTS. 


Ours are the feet that tread the street like rain ; 
Ours are the fingers at the window-pane 

Moving like blown leaves ; it is we that make 
Those sudden sounds against your wall that wake 
Your heart to sudden fear; ours is the light 

Low mocking laughter startling the still night ; 
And it is we that speak within the wind, 

We that have lived and loved and worked and sinned, 
We that have left, but, restless, come again 

To drum our fingers on your window-pane ; 

Ours are the hands that close about your heart, 
Haunting, till satisfied our souls depart. 


(Gostwick Roberts, Box 584, Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada.) 


EVENING. 


Always I love that pause, when Eve, 
After day’s busy hours are spun, 
Stands, as reluctant still to leave, 
Although her work is done, 


Waiting, as if with us to share 
That blissful time, by toilers blest ; 
Lingering upon day’s lowest stair, 
In that calm hour of rest, 


Waiting till night’s dark curtain falls, 
Then haltingly she goes away ; 

And plaintively her voice still calls 
Its farewell to the day. 


(Ada F. Strike, 38, Harrow Road, West Worthing.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by Clifford W. 
Hill (Richmond, Surrey), Winnifred Tasker (Gidea 
Park), D. F. Larkin (Newhaven), Olive F. Crowe (Han- 
well), Elsie Fry Laurence (South Fort George, British 
Columbia), Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), Silvey A. 
Clarke (Hurlingham), Joyce Eyles (Andover), Ella 
Rivers Noble (Long Melford), Margaret M. Scott (High- 
gate), H. I. Strand (East Croydon), Mary Mair (Mine- 
head), Isabel M. Laird (Edinburgh), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), Annie T. Riddell (Victoria, British 
Columbia), Mrs. Irene Wintle (Durham), A. M. Simcock 
(Manchester), Mabel Halladay (Southampton), E. A. 
Biss (Tiverton), H. Trevelyan Thomson (London, S.W.), 
R. Manning (Exeter), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
V. S. Staff (Crouch End), Claude P. Wells (Northamp- 
ton), Mary E. Steel (Darlington), Gertrude Spencer 
(Bangor), Edith M. Kirk (Lincoln), H. L. Wright (Brad- 
ford), Arthur G. Chown (Norbury), M. Forbes Myers 
(Bournemouth), Phyllis Howell (Carmarthen), Helen 
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Evans (Newcastleton), E. Flewitt (Skegness), Leonard 
Elliott (Wimbledon), T. Bourne (Burton-on-Trent), 
Kathleen Simmonds (Carshalton), Teresa B. Noble 
(Long Melford), J. A. Hall (Halifax), Florence A. 
Boothby (Smethwick), Laura A. Ridley (Toronto, 
Canada), Carmichael Monro (Addiscombe), Alfred H. 
Mendes (Trinidad), Dorothy Hope (Southwold), Con- 
stance Maunsell (Dublin), D. J. Waite (London, N.W.), 
Irene E. Osborne (Honor Oak), E. M. Frampton (Wake- 
field), J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), Edith Robin 
(Geneva), A. Gladstone (Hampton-in-Arden), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath). 


II.—TuHeE Priz—E oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Honoria Blyth, 68, 
Milton Park, Highgate, N., for the following : 


THE SILENT SIX. By “ SEAMaARK.” (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
‘* The little maid would have her will, 
And said, ‘ Nay, we are seven!’”’ 


Worpsworth, “ We Are Seven.” 
We also select for printing : 


VILLAGE IDYLLS. By S. L. Bensusan, 
(Noel Douglas.) 


““* Where are you going to, my pretty maid?’ 
“I’m going a-milking, sir,’ she said.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(Annalice Robinson, 17, Cavendish Grove, Southampton.) 


THE ZOO MURDER. By Francis D. GRIERSON. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


“ Three little nigger boys playing at the Zoo, 
A big bear hugged one, and then there were two.” 


Nursery Rhyme. 


(Mrs. A. H. Hughes, 4, Perth Road, Beckenham, Kent.) 


CRUISES AND CURSES. By S. CLoucu. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


“Some sailors whom he did not know 
Had landed there not long ago, 
And taught them ‘ Bother,’ also ‘ Blow”’ 
(Of wickedness the germs).” 


W. S. Gi_Bert, Bab Ballads. 


(D. Robertson, “ Holmlea,” Dollar, Scotland.) 


MEN CALL IT LOVE. By HELEN SEvrREZz. (Putnams.) 
“*T cannot work nor sleep.” 


Anon., Phillada Flouts Me. 
(Reginald W. Spink, 26, Third Avenue, Heworth, York.) 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES. By Anita Loos. 
(Brentanos.) 


“If she be not so to me, 
What care I how faire she be?” 


Gro. WITHER, Mistresse of Philarete. 


(N. L. Skilling, 69, Brackenbury Road, Preston, Lancs.) 


IIl.—TuHE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
four lines of original verse on the weather of 
1926 is awarded to A. B. Longbottom, 1115, 
London Road, Alvaston, Derby, for the 
following : 


Photo by Mora Ltd., 


Brighton. Miss Myfanwy Pryce, 


whose new novel, “‘ Parson's Wives,” was recently published by 
Messrs. Faber & Gwyer. 


THE WEATHER, 1926. 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by P. Hoole Jackson (High Lane), Mrs. Margaret E. 
Willis (Morley), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), A. F. Wall 
(Leyton), L. Bruce (Ashford), Mrs. Irene Wintle (Dur- 
ham), Mollie Jarvie (Kensington), Annalice Robinson 
(Southampton), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), R. Manning 
(Exeter), M. M. Beal (Poole), J. A. Jenkins (Birming- 
ham), E. A. Scrutton (London, E.), Mrs. W. J. E. 
Haslam (Cheltenham), Winifred Simmons (Swanage), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), D. M. Clegg (Halifax), Mrs. 
Margaret Wymer (Richmond), M. M. Paul (Ipswich), 
Arthur G. Chown (Norbury), Mabel F. Myers (Bourne- 
mouth), Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), Rev. 
Edwin J. Matthews (Bradford-on-Avon), C. H. Cuddy 
(Birkdale), D. Parsons (Hillsboro’), P. M. Stone (Llan- 
fairfechan), W. V. Noble (Halifax), William Welsh 
(Edinburgh). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE or HALF A GuINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to Hansen 
Caine, Tuxlythe, Milland, Liphook, Hants, for 
the following : 


THE MURDER OF ROGER ACKROYD. 
By Mrs. AGATHA CurisTIE. (Collins.) 


An amazingly clever detective story which never loses 
in interest from first to last. Though Mrs. Christie is 
always fair in not concealing any facts from the reader— 
indeed she may be said to give hints towards the solution 
of the mystery—the truth only comes with startling 
suddenness at the very end, and unless the reader is a 
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Poirot himself he is bound to feel surprise. The characters 
are delightfully drawn, as is also their environment, and 
there is a touch of real genius about the whole book. 
Other detective-story writers please copy—if you can! 


We also select for printing : 


A HOME AND CHILDREN. By MapeE Line Linton. 


(Leonard Parsons.) 


This book of quiet strength has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. Madeline Linton inherits, so to speak, 
from Mrs. Gaskell ; the scene is not only laid in or near 
“Cranford,’”” but she possesses Mrs. Gaskell’s art of 
chronicling uneventful lives in such a way as to make them 
seem rich with happenings. It is true that one bizarre 
streak mingles with the peaceful narrative, and some will 
object to this as improbable, if not inartistic. But it is an 
eminently readable book, full of quiet charm, and hinting 
at powers still in reserve. 


(M. H. Kennedy, 6, Iverna Court, Kensington, W.8.) 


VANISHING TRAILS. By Harrison Date. (Black.) 


The world boasts all too few travel and literary authorities 
—genuine scholar-wanderers—like Mr. Dale. Religion has 
for him a significance true to his fraternity, and we can 
discern some of the tramp’s inevitable scorn of the stay- 
at-home. But there is a wide gulf between your fussy 
tourist and the author; and that is apparent when he 
sighs : 

‘Lord, when I think of what I 


have seen—a Ford parked in the 
shadow of the Great Pyramid!” 


Realistic cameos of the war, an accurate summary of 
America, its modern outlook and unconstrained expression, 
give to this book exceeding value. 


(Jack Dickens, The Red House, Manor Park, Rudding- 
ton, Notts.) 


THE DEVIL. By Leo Torstoy. Translated by AYLMER 
Maung. (Allen & Unwin.) 


As a work of the creator of ‘“‘ Anna Karenina,’ this 
hitherto untranslated novel is interesting, although on its 
own merits it would have scarcely gained Tolstoy an inter- 
national reputation. Its hero, Eugene Irtenev, is possessed 


of a devil in the form of physical lust for a peasant woman, 
whom spiritually he despises. He marries happily, but 
his obsession remains, and finally in desperation he kills 
himself—or the woman—for Tolstoy left alternative 
endings. Only Tolstoy’s genius for making his characters 
alive and vital saves the book from being a moral tract 
rather than a work of art. 


(L. Yabra, 2460, Boogta, Flores, Buenos Aires.) 


THE POEMS OF HUMBERT WOLFE. (Augustan 
Books of Modern Poetry.) (Ernest Benn.) 


These little booklets of Messrs. Benn’s are fragrant 
garlands of verse. Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s poetry is delicate, 
thoughtful and touched with genius. ‘‘ The Fiddle and 
the Bow ”’ is a particularly haunting piece, the philosophy 
of which is summed up in the beautiful closing lines : 


“ee 


. . At least we know 
What pains the Stars have,’ says the bow.” 


His light gaiety and his sensitive penetration are alike 
captivating, and there is a daintiness about his poetry that 
is altogether charming. 


(Margot K. Mackillop Brown, The Dutch House, Brook- 
vale Road, Southampton.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by Constance 
Maunsell (Dublin), J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), Con- 
stance M. Bruce (Bingley), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
Ruth M. Stoloff (London, N.W.), Barbara Goodden 
(London, S.W.), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), 
James E. Brabbs (Pontefract), Mary Muir (Oxford), 
Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), W. Rhind 
(London, N.), W. V. Noble (Halifax), Sidney S. Wright 
(Bickley), Elsie Cockerlyne (Leeds), A. E. Gowers 
(Haverhill), Sybil E. Dean (Wellington), W. H. Edge 
(Stockport), Ann Sealy (Kensington), William Poole 
(Pontefract), J. E. Parsons (Ware), Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), T. E. Carson (Newton-le-Willows), Hugh 
Sadler (London, N.W.), H. Ella (Enfield), Mary Mair 
(Minehead), L. Bruce (Ashford), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam 
(Cheltenham), E. Robin (Geneva), W. Swayne Little 
(Dublin). 


V.—TuHeE Prize oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE Bookman is awarded to Miss F. M. Cowper, 
The Firs, Norton Undercliff, Isle of Wight. 


THE BOOKMAN 


LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Summer Rambles. 


June 26th.—A Bookman Circle party visited the world’s 
first Garden City of Letchworth, Hertfordshire, on Saturday, 
June 26th. The well-known author-naturalist-lecturer, 
Mr. W. Percival Westell, F.L.S., met the party, conducted 
the excursion, and was responsible for all local arrange- 
ments. A visit was first paid to Letchworth Museum, of 
which Mr. Westell has been Hon. Sec. and Curator since 
its foundation in 1914. It is a regional museum, illustrat- 
ing in exhibits and documents the natural and human 
history of North Hertfordshire, a radius of twelve square 
miles. Mr. Westell gave several informal lecturettes on the 
more interesting collections, especially the recent discovery 
of a remarkable assortment of Roman pottery which has 


been excavated under his direction. Tea was partaken of 
in the lecture-room of the Museum (in which, since 
October, 1914, over two hundred lectures have been given) 
and, before separating, Mr. Stanley Muschamp, of Phila- 
delphia, conveyed thanks to Mr. Westell on behalf of the 
Circle for his services, and paid a great tribute to the 
interesting objects the party had been privileged to see 
at the Museum. After tea a perambulation of the Garden 
City was the next item, and the wide streets, variety of 
architecture, cleanliness of the town, abundance of greenery 
and the gardens of the citizens elicited constant attention 
and admiration. The pretty gardens of Mr. Paul Mathews, 
M.A., and Mr. Percival Westell were both visited, and a 
quiet saunter on Norton Common in the cool of the evening 
brought a most enjoyable visit to a close. A peep behind 
the scenes in Mr. Westell’s country study was also included 
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in the programme, and it would be 
unfair to conclude this report without 
conveying a meed of appreciation to 
Mrs. Westell for all she did for the 
comfort of the visitors. It was an ideal 
day, and the Garden City was seen to 
the best advantage under the happiest 
auspices. 

July 24th, Stoke Poges.—Conducted 
by Mr. A. H. Capern. (Too late for 
report this month.) 

September 4th, Moor Park and 
House.— Conducted by Mr. Francis 
H. Yates. 

October 2nd, Box Hill and the —S 
George Meredith Country.—Conducted 
by Mr. Fred Turner, F.R.Hist.S., 
F.S.A.(Scot.), author of ‘“‘ History and 
Antiques of Bradford,’’ etc. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 
MANCHESTER. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER PROGRAMME. 


October 5th—Mr. St. John Adcock, on ‘“‘ Dickens and 
the Victorian Woman.”’ Chairman: Mr. Cuming Walters, 
M.A. 


October 19th.—-Mr. Sidney Wicks, on ‘ Sheila Kaye- 
Smith.’”’ Chairman: Mr. Rowland Cragg. 


November 2nd.—Miss Berta Ruck, on ‘“‘ Half-Forgotten 
Novels.’” Chairman : 


November 16th.—Members’ Evening. Miss A. B. 


Author of “ The Perennial Bachelor ” 
(Heinemann). 


Reviewed in this Number. 


Rankin on “ Lancashire Authors.” 
Chairman: Mr. H. Pilkington Turner, 
M.A., LL.M. 


November 30th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts, 
on ‘Some Poems, Some Observa- 
tions.”” Chairmar: Mr. Gordon Phillips 
(“ Lucio” of Manchester Guardian). 


December 14th.—Christmas Supper. 


January 11th.—Mr. Ernest Raymond, 
on ‘“ The Craft of the Novelist.’ 
Chairman: Miss Madeline Linford. 


January 25th—Rev. J. Bardsley 
Brash, on ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ Chairman : 


professor J. A. Findlay. 


February 8th—Mr. W. Riley, on 
“Literary Associations of Yorkshire.” 
Chairman: Mr. Douglas Miller. 

February 22nd.—Dr. Guppy, on ‘‘ Some Treasures of 
John Rylands Library.”’ Chairman : 

March 8th.—Members’ Evening. Mr. Rowland Cragg. 
Chairman: Mr. Neville Cardus (‘‘ Cricketer’? of Man- 
chester Guardian). 

March 22nd.—Mr. T. W. Mercer, on ‘‘ Chesterton.” 
Chairman: Mr. W. P. Watkin, B.A. 

All applications for membership of Manchester Circle 
to be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Box 510, 
G.P.O., Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 
Autumn and Winter Programme ready shortly. 
All applications for membership should be made to the 
Secretary, Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, Hastings Bookshop, 
16, Robertson Street, Hastings. 


CITY SONGS.* 


By C. Lewis Hrinp. 


OPENED this little book at the poem called 

“Dawn in June.” I read it through. I 
read it aloud. I wrote against it “Quote!” So 
because a Dawn in June is one of the unforgettable 
things, always remembered yet always new, and because 
Mr. St. John Adcock has the rare gift of expressing 
what he feels simply, I copy it here for the pleasure of 
passing on my gratitude to others: 


‘‘T wake—or am I sleeping still ? 
These morning ecstasies of light and song 
Seem but as voices that to sleep belong 
And: if I wake may die, as a dream will. 
I closed my eyes 
On darkness, when no star was in the skies, 
And, shrouded in my bed, 
Elapsed to the blind silence of the dead— 
Dead in a world as without life, and dumb, 
As if the end of Time had come, 
Save for a rustle of rain 
Like softly falling dust upon the darkened pane. 


‘* And now I wake—and there is no more night ; 
My window is a living glory of light, 
And from his leafy height beyond the lawn 
I hear a blackbird singing in the dawn 
As if all nights were gone for ever past 
And heaven on earth at last.” 


Art is feeling plus craft. Post-war poetry in England 
is often compact of craft; but feeling appears to be 
out of fasihon. Technique reigns. For some reason or 


* “City Songs.”’ By St. John Adcock, 3s. 6d. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 


another most poets seem to be a little ashamed of feeling 
which is as if the sun were ashamed to shine, or the 
flowers to bloom. So I welcome a poet like Mr. Adcock 
who looks, listens—and feels. His Muse is simple, 
never bald; he is unafraid; he states lyrically what 
is in his heart, as when he puts upon record the passage 
through life of ‘‘ Saint Angela of London.” Here is 
the opening stanza : 


‘‘In crowded streets, a careless eye 
Will miss the beauty of her face, 
She is so easy to pass by 
As, like the daylight, commonplace.” 


He also has the courage, against odds, to cling to his 
hope. Many will welcome and preserve the poem 
called ‘‘ Immortality,” and the one called “ At Parting.” 
Here is a stanza: 

“Death may be nothing more 
Than opening of a door 
Through which men pass away, 
As stars into the day, 
And we who see not, blinded by the light, 
Sigh, ‘ They are lost in night!’ ” 


“ As stars into the day... . 
Such a poet should be happy. He does not ask 
us to be amazed by his cleverness : he does not arraign 
God and man: he does not perplex: he sings of the 
better things in a language that all may understand, 
with simplicity, yet with art. Such a poet should be 


happy. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquaRE, Lonpovn, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


‘The essay, as a literary form, resembles the 


’ 


lyric,” wrote Alexander Smith, ‘‘ in so far as it is 
moulded by 
central 
mood— whim- 
sical, serious 
satirical.”’ 
That is as 
good a defini- 
tion of the 
essay aS any 
I remember, 
and it will 
serve me as a 
definition of 
the essays of 
Mr. Robert 
Lynd, includ- 
ing those with 
which I am 
concerned at 
the moment in 
his new book, ‘‘ The Orange Tree ”’ (6s. ; Methuen). 
For these have that lyrical quality of growing out 
of some central mood, which is sometimes serious, 
sometimes satirical, more often whimsical ; more- 
over, perhaps because they were written for 
periodical publication, they have the right lyrical 
brevity that characterised the old Spectator essays 
of Steele and Addison. He writes about everyday 
things and everyday people, or takes you into his 
confidence and gossips of himself and his idiosyn- 
crasies, as an essayist should; he finds a text in 
some topic of the hour; extracts a quaint homily 
from a grotesque adventure in a bus; is prompted 
by the remark of a County Councillor to a con- 
sideration of “‘ The Rarity of Genius’’; by a talk 
with a bell-ringer to reflections on the inexhaustible 
novelty and variety to be met with in every branch 
of life : 


“If we are subtle enough in our enjoyments to love 
ringing the changes, none of us need ever spend a dull 
hour. The conversation that makes us happiest—con- 
versation with our friends—is for the most part a mere 
ringing of the changes on things that are already familiar 
to both of us. We may have nothing new to say to each 
other, yet we find infinite pleasure in going on saying the 
old things in a new order—1 2 3 4 becomes 4 3 2 I, and 
there are changes enough of this kind to keep us in talk 


Mr. Robert Lynd. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


till we are ninety. Marriage would be an intolerable 
institution if it were not that ringing the changes in con- 
versation is a source of endless delight.”’ 


I like the dissertations on scandal in “ What 
We Believe,” on ‘‘ Waste of Time,” on ‘“‘ Laughing 
Aloud,” on ‘“‘ Woman,” “‘ The Punter,” particularly 
on “The Devil”; and Mr. Lynd’s views on 
“ Highbrows ’’ are very sound : 


“To be a highbrow is merely to enjoy something that 
the person to whom you are talking does not enjoy and 
that he does not believe that you in your heart of hearts 
enjoy either. But perhaps that is not a sufficient definition. 
There is also the highbrow who enjoys not enjoying things. 
The lowbrow is a person who often believes that a bad 
book is good; the highbrow is a person who as often 
believes that a good book is bad. At least it is one of 
the leading amusements of the highbrow to believe that 
the public consists for the most part of fools and that its 
taste is deplorable. The highbrows seem in their attitude 
to be thanking God that they are not lowbrows, and the 
lowbrows are much given to thanking God that they are 


“not highbrows. Alas, poor lowbrows! They, too, are 


probably looked on as mighty highbrows by some honest 
man who never read a book in his life.”’ 

“The Orange Tree”’ is a very companionable 
book; the sort of book you should not read if 
you don’t want to enjoy yourself. Once or twice 
Mr. Lynd lets his indignation loose and edges it 
with satire; but there are no lemons among his 
oranges ; he has none of the intolerance and bitter- 
ness that afflict the self-conceited. Though he 
shoots folly as it flies, there is no poison on his 
arrows ; he puts his philosophy into a joke, and 
if you can’t see it, he has no inclination to give 
you two black eyes for being blind. It is this genial, 
easy, shrewdly humorous personal note which gives 
the essays their charm, and makes you forgive an 
occasional flippancy, an occasional perversity, and 
even one outrageous pun which nothing shall induce 
me to repeat. 


Mr. Walter de la Mare’s three famous novels, 
“The Return,” ‘‘ Henry Brocken”’ and ‘‘ Memoirs 
of a Midget,’ have been issued by Messrs. Collins 
in a uniform edition at 3s. 6d. each. 


“ Rachel,” a new novel by Beatrice Harraden, 
will be published this autumn by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


In the collection of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith's 
short stories which Messrs. Cassell are publishing, 
‘““ Joanna Godden Married,’ which gives its name 
to the book, is a sequel to the story she has told of 
“ Joanna Godden ”’ in the novel. 


The pictures Mr. Edwin Pugh presents of the 
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literary life in his new novel, ‘‘ Empty Vessels ”’ 
(7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock)—or at least of so much of 
that life as may be encountered in London at literary 
dinners and receptions—are not calculated to make 
anyone envy those who are living it. Nor is one 
asked to sympathise with his chief character, 
Benjamin Roost, who has climbed up from humble 
surroundings and become a successful novelist and, 
merely to heal his 
wounded vanity, is 
guilty of deliberate and 
despicable treachery 
toward the girl who is 
engaged to his simple, 
loyal, admiring friend, 
Sidney Parsnidge. 
Sidney and the girl, 
Beryl Waddilove, the 
Cinderella daughter of 
a large family, are 
drawn _ understand- 
ingly, whimsically, 
pityingly—Sidney with 
his quaint simplicities 
and futilities; Beryl 
who, from being the 
harried household 
drudge, unaware of her 
own beauty, develops 
into a figure of des- 
perate and _ poignant 
tragedy. Benjamin is 
the complete cad, even 
in his scheme, after 
Litty Coopless has 
refused to marry him, 
for making atonement 
to his friend; and Mr. 
Pugh reveals him with 
an almost savagely 
ironical candour. There are powerful scenes in the 
book ; some clever characterisation and much 
interesting talk about literature and the world at 
large; it does not reach the level of those two 
autobiographical novels of Mr. Pugh’s “ The Eyes 
of a Child”’ and ‘The Secret Years,’ but is a 
capable piece of work and triumphs in the romance 
of Sidney and Beryl which, all broken at last, 


-arrives at a bizarrely happy ending. 


It is not necessary to be famous in order to be 
interesting, and I have found myself very much 
interested in a number of persons I had never heard 
of until I read ‘“‘ Mrs. Chapman’s Portrait,’ by 
Ruth Young (3s. 6d.; Bath: George Gregory Book- 
store). The book comes with its own recommenda- 
tion to any who know Miss Young as a poet; and 
she puts into her prose the feeling for romance and 
charm of style that belong to her verse. You 


Reproduced from photograph by Wauchawski, Ltd., Brighton. 
Painting attributed to William Hogarth. 
From “ Mrs, Chapman’s Portrait.” 


gather from a preliminary essay that Mrs. Chapman 
was the great-great-great grandmother of Miss 
Young, who, in childhood, had been fascinated by 
a portrait of her. Lately, being in Bath, she was 
drawn to the north aisle of Bath Abbey, known as 
the “‘ Chapman Isle,’’ because so many generations 
of the Chapman family are buried there. Her chief 
interest was in Susanna Dingley, the lady of the 
portrait, who became 
the wife of Dr. Walter 
Chapman; but her 
meditations among the 
tombs prompted her to 
delve into records of 
the past, in divers 
places, and she returned 
from her explorings 
with the wonderfully 
detailed information 
about. many of those 
Chapmans who lived 
between the beginnings 
of the sixteenth and 
the end of the 
eighteenth century, and 
wrote this book about 
them. The fact that 
they were not all so 
good as they ought to 
have been only adds to 
the variety of her 
chronicles, one of the 
most attractive of 
which is that of 
Susanna, the beauty of 
the portrait ; another 
Mrs. Walter Chapman. is that of her husband, 
Dr. Walter Chapman, 
who was a friend of 
Dr. Johnson when they 
were at Pembroke College, Oxford, together, and 
“ the friendship continued through their long lives.” 
For its incidental touches, slight as they are, on the 
literary and social life of the eighteenth century, 
and principally for its stories of a long line of Chap- 
mans, of whom the sixteenth century Peter was 
perhaps the greatest, one reads ‘“‘ Mrs. Chapman’s 
Portrait ’’ with a lively and curious interest. It is 
illustrated with three excellent portraits. 


Is this country beginning to decline ? Dean Inge 
believes so, and gives reason for his belief in a study 
of ‘“‘ England,” which is to be published by: Messrs. 
Ernest Benn in September. 


Another book by Dean Inge, ‘“‘ Lay Thoughts of 
a Dean,’ will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Putnam ; who have also in preparation, for October, 
a book which will be very warmly welcomed in 
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literary as well as in religious circles—‘‘ The Reminis- 
cences of Monsignor William Barry.” 


I am pleased to hear that, after a lapse of nearly 
a quarter of a century, Mr. Haldane Macfall is 
returning to novel writing. He has written many 
books on art, literature and warfare in the interval, 
but no novel since his second, ‘‘ The Masterfolk,”’ 
appeared in 1903, till he wrote ‘‘ The Three Stu- 
dents,” an Oriental ro- 
mance, which was published 
in America by Mr. Alfred 
Knopf at the end of May, 
and within a month was 
figuring in the lists of the 
“six best sellers.”’ Shortly 
before that, the same firm 
had published in America 
Mr. Macfall’s first novel, 
“The Wooing of Jezebel 
Pettifer.” This was first 
published in England in 
1897. It was highly praised 
by the critics, but the first 
edition was destroyed by 
fire; when it was reissued 
in 1914 the war came and 
overwhelmed it, and it has 
waited until now for re- 
vival. Mr. Alfred Knopf 


Mr. Geoffrey Bles, has completed a new novel, “‘ The 
Lure of the Snow,” which is to be published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton in the autumn. 


If anyone doubts whether Dickens could draw 
women characters, he should read ‘‘ Some Dickens 
Women,” by Edwin Charles (16s. ; Werner Laurie), 
and he will doubt no longer. Out of the nearly 
sixteen hundred characters in Dickens’s works, 
more than a third are 
female, and Mr. Charles has 
selected and given a 
chapter apiece to a dozen 
of these, dealing incidentally, 
and in a final chapter on 
“Dickens and the Softer 
Sex,’ with several others. 
His method is to give an 
account of the book in 
which each appears, and 
then to bring together from 
that book all that concerns 
her and to link up the 
quoted passages with an 
explanatory running com- 
mentary. It is a good 
method and by so concen- 
trating on the character 
under treatment throws the 


Mr. Bo-Gabriel de Montgomery, portrait into high relief and 


. the brilliant young Swedish author, who made a reputation in P : : 
has lately established a 1932 with bis “British and Continental Labour Policy,” and makes more obvious theskill, 
. rn whose masterly study of the political problems of to-day, ele 
branch of his House in “Issues of European Statesmanship,” was recently published humour, insight and often 


London, and one of the first 
books he published here 
was “The Wooing of Jezebel Pettifer’’; this 


month, following its success in America, he is also 
publishing in this country ‘‘ The Three Students.” 


Messrs. Hutchinson have just published ‘“ Cup- 
board Love,” a new novel by Mrs. Stanley Wrench 
—the first she has written in the last eight 
years. 


Three interesting books I would recommend all 
lovers of London to add to their possessions are 
“A Literary Man’s London,” by Charles G. Harper 
(12s. 6d.; Cecil Palmer), a delightfully gossipy 
account of London’s associations with great authors 
and journalists, illustrated by the author; ‘‘ Near 
London,” by Marcus Woodward (2s. 6d.; Herbert 
Jenkins), a useful and excellent itinerary of Satur- 
day afternoon rambles ; and “ City Street Names,” 
by Louis Zettersten (3s. 6d.; Selwyn & Blount), 
which unfolds much out-of-the-way London history 
in tracing the names of streets, lanes, alleys and 
courts to their origins. 


Miss June Boland, whose charming romance, 
“ Kirsty of the Manse,’”’ was recently published by 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


by Messrs. Routledge, and is now being published in America. 


subtle understanding with 
which Dickens has revealed 
it in action and in dialogue. I could wish a separate 
chapter had been devoted to Louisa Bounderby, 
surely the most natural, poignant and convincing of 
all Dickens’s younger women ; but I have no other 
grumble, for Mr. Charles has made a good and varied 
selection and has carried out an admirable plan 
admirably. If Mr. Charles is an enthusiast, he is 
justified of his enthusiasm by the noble praise of 
Dickens in a Foreword by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 


Although Mr. Oscar Cook, whose “ The Seventh 
Wave ”’ will be published this autumn by Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount, is a new novelist, he is well known 
to magazine readers for his short stories, mostly 
about British North Borneo where he spent ten 
years as District Officer. Those who remember 
his breezy and successful book of reminiscences, 
“‘ Borneo, the Stealer of Hearts,’ which came out 
just two years ago, will need no other recommenda- 
tion to read ‘‘ The Seventh Wave,” a romance of 
love and adventure whose scenes are laid in the 
same fascinating and little known Colony. 


Brigadier-General S. A. E. Hickson is one of 
those fanciful critics who believe that Bacon 
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wrote the plays and poems of Shakespeare; he 
even goes beyond that, and in “‘ The Prince of 
Poets”’ (7s. 6d.; Gay & Hancock) takes it for 
granted apparently that Bacon was almost the only 
great literary man of his age and wrote also the 
works of Gascoigne, Lyly, Spenser; he runs over 
the names of several other Elizabethan poets and 
dramatists, and says “‘ they are practically all 
pupils and some merely pseudonyms for the same 
great name—Shakespeare,” and that Shakespeare 
was Bacon in masquerade. His proofs are wonder- 
ful. When Romeo says he hates his name, making 
it clear he hates it because he is a Montague, and 
Juliet of the family of his irreconcilable enemies, 
the Capulets—‘‘ My name, dear saint, is hateful to 
myself ’’—Brigadier-General Hickson gravely re- 
marks, ‘‘ How he must have loathed the name of 
Bacon ! ’’—especially since, we are told, he was 
beyond doubt the son of Queen Elizabeth. To say 
that the real Shakespeare was “a Prince-poet, a 
royal throstle, singing of kings and queens,’’ seems 
hysterical. Were Bottom and Dogbery kings, or 
Dame Quickly and Doll Tearsheet queens? And 
where, in his acknowledged work, does Bacon show 
a glimmer of Shakespeare’s humour? The whole 
argument turns Bacon to ridicule, and is enough to 
make him turn again in his grave. 


There was a gathering of distinguished authors and 
journalists at the Institut Francais, Cromwell 


Langfier Studios. Mary Webb 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb), 


to whom the French Femina Vie Heureuse and Bookman Prize 
has been awarded for her novel, ‘‘ Precious Bane.” 


Photo by Norman Moss. 


Mme. Marion Gilbert, 
to whom the English Femina Vie Hereuse and Bookman Prize 
has been awarded for her novel, “ Le Joug.” 


Gardens, on July 6th, when, under the presidency 
of Mrs. Violet Hunt, the Femina Vie Heureuse and 
BoOKMAN prizes were presented—the former, as 
already announced, was awarded to Mrs. Mary Webb 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb) for her novel, “‘ Precious 
Bane,” and the latter to Mme. Marion Gilbert for 
her novel, “Le Joug.”’ Before the presentation, 
Sir Edmund Gosse gave a delightful address on 
“Literary Friendship between France and Eng- 
land,’’ and, while he deprecated the offering of too 
many prizes, said he thought, on the whole, the 
Femina and BoOKMAN annual awards to French and 
English writers might serve a good purpose both 
by encouraging literary workers and in helping to 
foster a closer friendship between the two countries. 
Other speakers included Mme. Gilbert and Mrs. 
Mary Webb, who were introduced to the audience 
in two very charming speeches by Mme. Norman 
Bohn and Mrs. Sylvia Lynd; the Editor of THE 
BooKMAN, Miss Beatrice Harraden, Miss Rebecca 
West and the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Winifred Whale, 
who closed the proceedings with some account of 
the work done by the French and English Com- 
mittees in arriving at a decision and making their 
awards, and expressed the English Committee's 
special indebtedness to Mme. Bohn, whose constant 
kindness had so much facilitated the carrying out 
of all their arrangements. 

“The Travellers’ Library” series (3s. 6d. each), 
which Mr. Jonathan Cape is publishing, should be 
popular with lovers of good literature who would 
sooner own books than borrow them. Already the 
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series includes W. H. Davies’s ‘‘ Autobiography of 
a Super-Tramp”’; a selection of H. L. Mencken’s 
“ Prejudices’’; ‘‘Can Such Things Be?” by 
Ambrose Bierce, a collection of short stories which 
deserves to rank with his more famous book, “ In 
the Midst of Life’’; and the latest addition is 
the most brilliant of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novels, 
“‘ Babbit.”” The volumes are excellently produced, 
in clear type, tastefully and strongly bound, and 
will comfortably fit the traveller’s pocket. 


Three short fantasies by Mr. C. R. Allen, “ Will and 
the Witch,” ‘‘ The Four Foundlings,”’ and ‘‘ When 
Mr. Punch Was Young,” were produced on Tuesday 
evening, July 2oth, at the Etlinger Theatre. A 
fourth fantasy was down on the programme, but 
the author announced that this had had to be cut out 
on account of time. The three that were presented 
were so good that it made one regret not to have a 
chance of seeing the fourth. Mr. Allen has a 
delightful imagination, and his work is full of 
poetic ideas and whimsical fancies that give his 
plays a distinct charm of their own. In“ The Four 
Foundlings’”’ he unfolds a fascinating idea with 
uncommon skill, while in ‘‘ When Mr. Punch Was 
Young” he displays sympathy and insight, and 
has worked out his theme in most attractive form. 
The plays were excellently produced by the Panton 
Players, the level of acting being very high. Special 
mention must be given to the youngest performer, 
Master Brian Glennie, who gave a really fine study 
of a gay, high-spirited, plucky little crippled boy. 


The six new additions to ““ The Augustan Books 
of Modern Poetry,” edited by Dr. Edward Thompson 
(6d. each; Ernest Benn), include selections from 
two poets of last century, Emily Bronté and Matthew 
Arnold; two of to-day, Walter de la Mare and 
Gilbert Murray; and two of yesterday, Maurice 
Hewlett, who died three years ago, and Edward 
Thomas, who was killed in the war in 1917. The 
six are well chosen, and the selections in each case 
admirable. I am not surprised to learn that in the 
many suggestions Dr. Thompson has received for 
the series, no name has been more often mentioned 
than that of Edward Thomas. His work as a poet 
was finished in little more than two years, for he 
did not discover his gift till he was on active service ; 
but it is for his poems that he will be longest 
remembered. 

BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


The healing gifts of Lourdes which followed the visions 
to the child, Bernadette Soubirons, in the grotto of Massa- 
bieille still continue, a challenge to and holy defiance of 
every theory that has been put forward. Practically 
every theory of suggestion, auto-suggestion, hypnotic 
influence, faith-healing and other metaphysical process 
has exerted its utmost to wrest the secret, but in vain. 


One cure may respond to one theory and the next shatter 
it completely. ‘‘ The Secret of Lourdes,’ by Stuart 
Martin (7s. 6d.; Leonard Parsons), is a fascinating study 
of the subject from a non-Catholic and thoroughly unbiased 
point of view. After outlining the strange happenings in 
the little grotto and passing on to a detailed description of 
the pilgrimages and the marvellous cures, all of which have 
the force of the medical faculty behind them, every possible 
view of the subject is considered—the intense, devotional 
exaltation, the materialistic disbelief of the cynic, and all 
that would naturally lie between these two extremes. 
No analysis of the water has found any curative properties 
in it, and yet the cures continue. Not until we can under- 
stand the mysteries of birth, life and death shall we grasp 
the miraculous secret of Lourdes, and we are obliged to 
agree with Emerson that “ the great gifts are not got by 
analysis.” 

The name of Mr. Edward Hutton is familiar to all who 
love Italy. His books of travel, which include the charm- 
ing ‘“‘ Country Walks About Florence,’’ are largely used by 
lucky wanderers, and his studies of Boccaccio and Pietro 
Aretino are much valued. Now comes a reprint of his 
historical novel, first published under the title of ‘‘ Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta ’’ twenty years back. ‘‘ The Mastiff of 


Rimini” (7s. 6d.; Methuen) consists of close-packed 


historical chronicles of the House of Malatesta, and is 


certainly not intended for those who are in a hurry or 
those who love dialogue. The book is almost without 
conversation; but it is exceedingly interesting and 
brimming over with detail, aad the style is good. 


“The Student’s History of Ireland,” by Stephen 
Gwynn (5s.; Longmans), is based upon the author’s 
larger ‘‘ History of Ireland’’ published in 1923. Subse- 


quent research has led Mr. Gwynn to re-write his book in 
less than half the space, with an eye upon the student 
public. The effort has won generous praise from Mr. 
Chesterton which many readers will cordially re-echo, 
for everyman has now an authoritative, if somewhat formal, 
outline of British history from the earliest times to the 
present day. Treatment of early and medieval phases is 
full and alluring, while later-day developments and move- 
ments are temperately and conscientiously recorded. 
There is an ample index and several admirable maps, but 
a bibliography and more detailed references to the wealth 
of quotations would improve the work. This slight 
criticism apart, Mr. Gwynn is to be congratulated. He 
has succeeded in the thankless task of compressing into 
a readable compass a complicated and controversial story. 

Recent volumes added to the Everyman Robert Louis 
Stevenson Library, edited by Ernest Rhys and published 
by Messrs. Dent (2s. each), are (1) ‘‘ In the South Seas”’ 
and “ Island Nights Entertainments ’”’ ; (2) ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” and “‘ The Merry Men’”’; (3) ‘‘ Treasure 
Island’’ and ‘“ Kidnapped’’; and (4) ‘‘ The Master of 
Ballantrae ’’ and Black Arrow.” 

“Hearsay,” by Lord Saye and Sele (15s.; Nisbet) 
is a plain and unvarnished biography, chattily written. 
The author shows himself a straightforward, sociable 
Englishman. His pride is that of his family. 
asked by the head of a Scottish clan: 
goes back a long way ?”’ 


He was 
“Your history 
““Yes,’”’ he replied, ‘‘ we came 
““ Ah,”’ said the Scot, ‘“‘ we were 
The author sets out the chronicle 
of his school days, of life at Eton and at “‘ Faithfuls.’”’ Later, 


over with the Conqueror.”’ 
waiting for him!” 
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he came into touch with prac- 
tically every one in society and 
many in the political world. 
His somewhat varied life in- 
cluded soldiering in Africa 
during the Zulu War, at the 
Cape and in India, besides life 
in the Home Stations and finally 
in France during the Great 
War. Leaving the Army for a 
time he entered into commerce. 
This is an interesting book to 
dip into and is dedicated to 
the postman, the telegraph boy, 
the income-tax man, the super- 
tax fellow and the rate collec- 
tor. The illustrations include 
several of the historic Brough- 
ton Castle, the home of the Saye 
and Seles, with its relics of 
Ciomwell. 

Messrs. Longmans have re- 
cently issued Volume III of 
Mr. Archibald Thorburn’s 
admirable studies of “ British 


Mr. Arthur Symons and 
Miss Madeline Mason-Manheim. 


is not herself of the Far West; 
but she acclaims the States 
there—Nevada, California, 
Washington, Utah, Oregon—as 
the home of a greater freedom, 
a more cultured existence, a 
more genial and genuine polite- 
ness than the Middle West or 
the East. Her accounts of 
Salt Lake City and of Reno are 
the best ; but the writing of the 
book altogether strikes one as 
superficial, too easy and the 
fruit of a mood of acquiescent 
friendliness rather than of con- 
viction. 

One might almost say that 
in ‘“‘ The Cathedrals of Scot- 
land’”’ (7s. 6d.; Chambers) 
Mr. Ian Gordon Lindsay has 
opened up a new field of archi- 
tectural interest, so little are 
these ‘“‘ treasured possessions ”’ 
of Scotland known to the 
average reader. In fact this 


Birds (16s.). Like the Taken at Dorchester after a visit to Mr. Thomas Hardy on his is the first time a small 

previous volumes, this is richly ga illustrated volume on the sub- 


illustrated, with one hundred 
and ninety-two plates in colour. 
Nothing that Mrs. K. F. Gerould writes is without interest 
and distinction ; and in ‘‘ The Aristocratic West ’’ ($3.50 ; 
Harpers), she writes a series of travel notes on Seattle, 
Salt Lake City, Reno and‘San Francisco. Mrs. Gerould 


Mr. Cecil Palmer. 


ject has been published, the 
only hitherto available ones being monumental and ex- 
pensive. Mr. Lindsay has a delightful knack of blending 
the descriptive with the historical and making his subject 
vivid and interesting. Out of a wide knowledge he has 
made a very readable book. 


THE TALE OF ULICK AND SORACHA. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


LICK AND SORACHA ’’* is one of those romances 

which an earlier book by Mr. George Moore, 
“A Story Teller’s Holiday,” prepared us to welcome 
as a new kind of story-telling by a consummate nar- 
rator. Mr. Moore is at once fastidious and innovating. 
Old methods do not content him; he has turned his 
back on his contemporaries, limited his readers by the 
form and price of his books, and addressed himself 
to that aristocracy which comprises, alas, very few 
reviewers. A critic taking up his new book is very much 
like an intruder in the House of Lords, thinking much 
but for fear of expulsion saying nothing. I shall never 
cease to regret this exclusiveness, for Mr. Moore’s art 
is too fine—both as an achievement and as an example 
—to be hidden within the twelve-hundred-and-fifty 
copies of a limited edition, especially since so many 
of these copies are shut away unread by the greedy 
collector of fine editions. 

It is not, then, for his sake but for the reader’s that 
this lament is uttered, but to pursue it would be an 
impertinence to a distinguished writer. The new 
book presents a romance of Ireland in the fourteenth 
century, and presents it in a manner of apparently 
unlaboured ease ; only the fellow-craftsman will guess 


* “ Ulick and Soracha.”” By George Moore. Edition limited 
to 1,250 copies. 2gns. (Nonesuch Press.) 


at the pains so skilfully dissembled in the stream-like 
motion of the story. Ulick is the bastard of an earl 
who upholds a great name and station in the history 
of Norman domination. On the death of his mother 
he declares that he would fain be a trouvére, and his 
father agrees to send him with his own harper, Tadhg 
ODorachy, to France, only requiring that he should 
first present himself at the court of Edward I. 

Straightway you are plunged into a scene of the 
kind which Mr. Moore’s genius particularly rejoices in. 
The White Cloud on which Ulick and Tadhg em- 
bark is wrecked off Dunmore, and for five months the 
two unfortunates are kept there, waiting for the ship 
to be refitted. Ulick’s illness from exposure and his 
slow recovery afford an opportunity for the beautiful 
picture that Mr. Moore has taught us to expect : 

‘“ At the window there was the sky to be seen, with 
white clouds moving over, and comely poplars, too, at 
the end of the garden; and behind the poplars there was 
an orchard descending, so Tadhg told him, to the river 
bank. ‘ Just as the orchard does in Ballinrobe,’ he an- 
swered. Tadhg would have had him tell of Ballinrobe and 
his mother, whom he knew his honour loved with a sort 
of idolatry, and of his father, whom he worshipped, but 
Ulick was too languid for speech, and even for thinking ; 
he could only enjoy the sunlight in the garden and the 
south wind bringing to him the fragrance of the earth, now 
tremulous in the agitations of a new birth. He sought 
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for the scent of flowers in the wind, but there was none; 
he dreamed as he dozed of snowdrop and crocus; and 
the day passed, and every day he strove to write his letter ; 
but he could only dream; it vanished on his way to the 
table, and he asked Tadhg if he would ever be able to 
command his thoughts again. ‘I am not myself; I am 
like an animal, only able to receive sensations of earth 
and sky.’ Tadhg did not answer; he retired to shed a 
few tears ; and when all signs of these were gone he returned 
with a brave face and cheering 
words, and when his honour’s 
face was turned away his eyes 
searched the writing table 
for the beginning of a letter. 
But several days had to pass 
before the letter began to be 
written. ‘ Why, master, 
you have written half a page!’ 
“Yes, Tadhg; my head is 
all right now. Get thee away 
into the town to seek a 
messenger. The letter will 
be finished ere thou hast 
found one. Remember, Tadhg, 
we have been five months 
here.’ ‘ More than that,’ said 
Tadhg, ‘a little more, and we 
shall need money in London ; 
nearly all we took with us is 
spent.’ ‘ We shall find money 
waiting for us in London,’ 
Ulick answered, and he took 
down his harp, which he had 
not touched since his sickness.”’ 

It is in such a light, on 
such a note, that the story of 
Ulick is told. He reaches 
London, is knighted by 
Edward II, proceeds to 
France, engages in the tra- 
ditional amorous adventures 
(to the dismay of the old 
and pious harper), and then returns to Ireland because 
of the wars made by the victor of Bannockburn whom 
he is determined to meet in single combat. But (need 
it be said ?) there is another reason for this return, for 
the young amorist has seen a portrait of the Princess 
Soracha, who has taken the veil and then repented of 
her immurement from the world of the senses. Ulick, 
seeing the picture and hearing of her, resolves on a 
sudden to rescue the Princess, and the finest part of the 
story is the episode of his journey through wild Ireland 
to the convent—hard to approach and harder to escape 
from—where Soracha is confined. Ulick succeeds in 
his design, but his harper is caught in a ludicrous snare. 
For a long time thenceforth the story is occupied with 
Tadhg’s misfortunes and his capture by soldiers who 
take him as a serf to Scotland, where for several years 
he lives a hapless life as herdsman, divorced from a 
beloved master and deprived of a beloved harp. By 
a miracle he is enabled to return to his own country, 
strangely accompanied by Maria, a wise and faithful 
goose ; and here the story, trembling on the verge of 
the ridiculous, is perfectly preserved by the sincerity of 
the old harper’s affection. Returned to the neighbour- 
hood of Castle Carra he learns that Soracha is dead (by 
suicide) and that Ulick is a remorseful hermit ; but his 
faithful affection assists him in serving Ulick again, until 


the hermit, torn with delusions, himself dies violently. 


From a painting. 


The story is a simple one, cunningly told. An imagin- 
ative remoteness is achieved by the method of relating 
it at second and even third hand, and the clearness and 
limpidity of the narrative are increased by this remote- 
ness until the whole fable is like a shining, rippling 
water eddying over the episodes that gleam beneath it. 
as pebbles and streaming weeds colour the running 
footsteps of a river. To 
detach sentences is easy but 
misleading, for a cup of water 
can tell little of the beauty 
of the river. ‘Grief heals 
like a wound, leaving a 
scar ’’’—‘‘ Tadhg could only 
understand what he had 
learned in his youth”; 
sentences like these are not 
original, but they have the 
depth of familiar and vital 
truth. The prose of the 
book is always lovely, with 
the deliberate loveliness of 
an art carefully wrought 
in the spirit of an ancient 
craftsman who disdains to 
please anyone but himself. It 
is because of this disdain that 
Mr. Moore has added to the 
main narrative a whimsical 
conclusion telling of the en- 
forced marriage of Tadhg in 
extreme age, anaturalistic con- 
clusion to the romantic narra- 
tive. It is Mr. Moore’s way 
to contrive a violent contrast, 
without troubling to ask 
himself whether it sets off his picture or merely disturbs 
his reader, and it is only because he communicates to 
us his own zest for perfection that we may inquire 
whether perfection has been served in the conclusion. 
Yet it is not for us to demur, when we have enjoyed the 
main story. “‘ Ulick and Soracha,” I think, is not 
Mr. Moore’s best romance, but it is written out of the 
energy of genius. His friends know well the untiring 
zeal with which he seeks to bring his art to completeness, 
and they needs must marvel at the patience and the 
cunning of his labour; and so marvelling they turn 
again to the dedication : 


Mr. George Moore. 


“ Dear Lady of my thoughts, dear Lady Cunard, time 
turns all things into analogues and symbols, and in the 
course of the years I have come to think of you as an 
evening fountain under embosoming trees. The fountain 
murmurs, sings, exults ; it welcomes every coming minute ; 
and when the dusk deepens in the garden and the gallants 
enfold their ladies in scarves and veils and the rout dis- 
perses, the fountain sings alone the sorrows of the water- 
lilies to the moon.” 


These phrases are breathed out of the true passion 
of Moore’s life, the eternal passion of the moth-like 
artist for the star of an ideal beauty. And that passion 
is expressed almost equally in the formality of these 
sentences, with their slight, echoing artificiality, and in 
the wandering airs of the natural prose that follows 
in the story. 
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REASON AND ROMANTICISM.* 


Is it possible to establish a relation between Reason 
and Romanticism ? Are not the two terms antagonistic 
to each other? When Reason holds the field, is not 
Romanticism automatically excluded? Mr. Herbert 
Read does not hesitate in his answers to such questions. 
He holds that the critic must broaden the basis of his 
criticism : ‘‘ he must see the romantic and classic elements 
in literature as the natural expression of a biological oppo- 
sition in human nature. . . . Criticism must finally, for 
its general basis, resort to some criticism above the in- 
dividual.’’ Hence the claim made for his essays in literary 
criticism that their object is ‘‘ to establish scientific stand- 
ards of criticism in place of the vague and illogical abuse 
of appreciation.” 

In applying his method to poetry, the drama, and the 
novel, Mr. Read lays down a principle to which he reverts 
again and again. It is seen at its best perhaps in its 
application to poetry, which he defines as ‘‘ delectation,”’ 
but a delectation which is more than mere delight in the 
music of words or the beauty of images, because ‘‘ words 
and images reverberate according to the quality of our 
knowledge, and the greater our knowledge, the more 
surcharged it is with the perception of values, the deeper 
will be the delight aroused in us.”’ And so Mr. Read 
reaches the position that art of any kind gives pleasure 
in proportion to the extent to which our understanding 
is of the most universal and sympathetic kind. 

Every student of literature will be able to apply this 
principle to some favourite passage in prose or verse. 
Gray's ‘‘ Elegy’ might be selected as a type. It will be 
obvious that the keenest enjoyment of that poem depends 
not merely upon such a knowledge as will give to every 
phrase and image the full harvest of beauty, but also 
thet there is the plus of the universal and sympathetic 
mind. That is, in Mr. Read’s suggestive words, the 
value of that or any other poem consists not merely in 
the progressive organisation of the impulses for freedom 
and fullness of life, but also in “‘ the open recognition of a 
moral sanction which is, in the old phraseology, revealed 
to the artist.”’ 

There is no shirking the difficulty that for the modern 
seer the problem is complicated by scepticism. ‘‘ We 
have destroyed our religion, and have left the emotions 
without a control.’’ And again, ‘‘ The modern world is 
uneasy because it is the expression of an unappeased 
hunger.” What is the remedy? Is it possible for the 
psychologist to join forces with the critic in the solution 
of this problem? Mr. Read is hopeful that some such 
result can be achieved. He believes that the psycho- 
analysis ‘of Jung supplies a scientific basis for the classifi- 
cation of literary types and for the evolution of that uni- 
versal mind which he holds to be essential to true criticism. 

When this method is applied to the drama in a sug- 
gestive discussion of Diderot and his disciples, it would 
seem as if Mr. Read’s principle breaks in his hands. For 
he declares that Diderot’s idea that the theatre should 
act as a moral agent should be dismissed. But only 
seemingly. For Mr. Read agrees with Lessing that the 
prime justification of the drama as a form of art consists 
in its appeal to the social emotions. It is in this con- 
nection that he avers that ‘“ the work of art no longer 
expresses a moral purpose: it implies one. This is per- 
haps a subtle distinction, but it is of the essence of the 
modern critical position.”’ 

Perhaps it is in his discussion of poetry that Mr. Read 
wil! evoke most dissension. To him, Donne and Chap- 
man are as much metaphysical poets as Dante. He 
has no room for Browning in that category. ‘‘ He was 


* “ Reason and Romanticism.” By Herbert Read. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


neither mystical nor metaphysical, and I am not sure 
that it would not be legitimate to say that he was just 
wordy.”’ He bases this apparently harsh judgment on 
his theory that metaphysical poetry is ‘‘ the emotional 
apprehension of thought.’”” And he brings this definition 
into harmony with his faith in psycho-analysis by admit- 
ting that he is inclined to believe that the emotion aroused 
by metaphysical poetry may have its basis ‘‘ in some 
material agitation of the human cortex or glandular 
system.” 

When these essays are regarded in the totality of their 
effect it will occur to many readers that their fundamental 
positions are not vastly different from those of Aristotle 
and Matthew Arnold. They are certainly the product of 
a well-informed mind and provocative of reflection. 


HENRY C. SHELLEY. 


ON DOING WHAT ONE LIKES.* 


It is the duty of every man to work out for himself a 
theory of idleness. R. L. S. did so and now Alec Waugh 
has done the same. They are alike in this: that both 
are schemes of busy idleness, both informed with an urgent 
sense of the brevity of life. We have only seventy odd 
years at our partial disposal. Eight hours of every twenty- 
four are spent in sleep, eight more in work and, of the 
remaining eight, a considerable part in the hack work of 
life, travelling, shaving, bootlacing—those trivial but 
inevitable thises and thats from which not even a fortune 
of a million can save us. 

Of these Mr. Waugh does not complain. They may even 
be pleasurable if undertaken in the right spirit; and in 
any case, since they are inevitable, it is futile to let them 
irk us. Also, they have their value. At least they save 
us from living too fast and, by their mild boresomeness, 
add intensity to the pleasure to which they are preliminary, 
as the long and tranquil flatnesses of the Victorian novelist 


* “On Doing What One Likes.’”” By Alec Waugh. 7s. 6d. 
(Cayme Press.) 


Photo by Madame Yevonde. Mr. Alec Waugh. 
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intensify the quality of his rarer dramatic episodes. The 
real trouble is not in the hack work but in the fact that 
when the precious hour of leisure does at last come, we 
too often allow ourselves to be diverted from what is 
our obvious duty, the duty of doing what we like and 
nothing else. In this it behoves us to be very firm, for 
“we owe it not only to ourselves but to society, to spend 
our spare time in whatever manner may be most agreeable 
to us, for we are far pleasanter persons when we are happy 
than when we are bored.”’ 

Having established his philosophic base soundly and 
entertainingly, Mr. Waugh proceeds to do what he likes 
in twenty-three essays of lengths varying from three to 
eighteen pages, varying also in interest and quality. Some 
are rather triflingly cynical and suggest that, having set 
out to do something he thought interesting, Mr. Waugh 
ended by wondering if after all it was quite worth while. 
Others, like those ‘‘ On Buying Presents,’’ ‘‘ The Case for 
Snobbery ”’ and ‘‘ A Greater than Shakespeare,’’ show that 
when he finally decides that, from the essayist’s point of 
view, reflection is more fruitful than action, and succeeds 
in maintaining his style at its best level, he may well rank 
high in this form. 

But though unequal, his book is entertaining. He has 
the gift of apt illustration and timely anecdote. He is 
really interested in a number of things, and shows that 
interest in the writer is a sure begetter of interest in the 
reader. Cricket of course is one subject ; indeed the game 
occupies no less than three of his essays, and naturally 
enough in view of the fact that his greatest wish is to 
go in to bat against his own bowling. The best of the 
three, ‘‘ The Village Heath,’’ I would not have missed for 
a great deal. It argues with droll seriousness that in 
village cricket all the accepted values are reversed, that, 
as skill in parish-hall whist consists in avoiding revokes, 
so skill in cricket on the green is a matter of avoiding byes. 
I was glad that this was Mr. Waugh’s longest essay as I 
laughed over it lying in the grass. 

Which is incidentally the best place to enjoy these 
varied brevities. They make a summer book. 


RopNEY BENNETT. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS.* 


Our Georgian zealots will have it that the standard 
attained in fiction to-day is vastly in advance of that of 
Victorian times, and if five recently published novels 
which a chance wind has blown to my door are representa- 
tive of the output, there are good grounds for the boast. 
Two of the authors under notice are novices, I believe ; 
yet neither in their books nor in the rest are there any 
signs of the prentice hand. All of them know how to 
write ; in their choice of subjects they show an agreeable 
avoidance of what is hackneyed, and they all pull off the 
effects at which they aim. Would a similar parcel of books 
have secured such a verdict thirty or even twenty years 
ago? I am afraid not—there would have been some 
“duds”’ to spoil its average. Let us then grant the 
younger generation its claims to self-praise, and take stock 
of these examples of its facility. 

The most ambitious of the books on my list—and the 
most mannered—is Helen Beauclerk’s fantasy of ‘*‘ The 
Green Lacquer Pavilion,’ done in the Queen Anne fashion, 
with a copy of early eighteenth century style and wit. 
A group of modish folk, who are stopping at a quiet country- 
house and include a philosopher with a weakness for magic, 
are suddenly transported into Eastern surroundings 
corresponding with those pictured in miniature on their 
hostess’s lacquer screen. There they have adventures, 
pleasant or horrific, according to their type. A suppressed 

* “The Green Lacquer Pavilion.’’ By Helen Beauclerk. 
Illustrated by Edmund Dulac. 8s. 6d. (Collins.)}—‘‘ The 
Black Scorpion.” By Alastair Shannon. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey 
Bles.)—‘‘ The Desert Lovers.’’ By Gordon Casserly. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ The Gay Sarong.’’ By Harry 
Harvey. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)—*‘‘ Possessions.” 
By J. Bernard MacCarthy. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


wife has fulfilled for her the dream of love and beauty that 
she cherishes behind her apparent apathy. The devotee 
of magic and a too garrulous dame barely escape being 
burnt at the stake by cannibals. A politician becomes an 
Oriental despot. The fastidious and pensive hero gains 
and loses the heart of a princess. They return each of 
them to reality at the critical moment of their experience. 
The novelist works out her scheme with marked architec- 
tonic skill, and keeps up the formality of eighteenth century 
diction with consistent elegance. If this is a first novel, 
Helen Beauclerk has started well. 

The most exciting in the batch is the story of “ The 
Black Scorpion,’’ with which Mr. Alastair Shannon makes 
his debut as a novelist. Railway travellers on the look- 
out for holiday fiction may be safely recommended to pack 
this book in their trunks ; for while it does not pretend to 
be more than a story of crime and crime’s detection, it is 
full of thrills, and I can promise its readers that once they 
have opened its pages they will not want to put it down 
until they have reached its dramatic conclusion. Its theme 
is the foiling of a plot to wipe out all white residents in 
India, and it describes a series of murders, the feature of 
which is that the mark of a black scorpion is found stencilled 
on the bodies of the victims. A fine group of rascals is that 
which Mr. Shannon has collected for this enterprise—as 
former editor of a Madras paper, he knows something of 
Indian types—and I do not mind confessing that I failed 
until the very last moment to pierce the secret of his hero’s 
impersonation. Mr. Shannon has evidently a flair for 
detective romance and should pursue the vein. 

The most topical of my quintet is Mr. Gordon Casserly’s 


tale of the Riff country, ‘‘ The Desert Lovers.’ It was 


surely possible for him to send his hero to Saharan solitudes 
without making him feel that “ he had no sense of liberty 
in England, bound by rigid observances and the chains of 
convention in a land where mental vision went hardly 
farther than the bodily eye could range.’’ So too, while 
no one will object to the novelist’s eulogies of the devotion 
of the French officer in Africa, it was hardly necessary to 
do so at the expense of English and American tourists. 
But Mr. Casserly’s prejudices do not prevent him from 
picturing realistically the life of military outposts in 
Sahara, or telling a very moving story of love and self- 
sacrifice. His charming French heroine may perhaps 
seem a little fickle in transferring her affections when her 
English lover is blinded by vitriol thrown at him by a 
modern emulator of Potiphar’s wife, but we get without 
a doubt the colour and scent of the desert in this book, 
and authentic portraits of desert types. 

But if colour is to be mentioned and the sense of the 
picturesque, we obtain those things most abundantly in 
Mr. Harry Harvey’s tour de force, ‘‘ The Gay Sarong.” This 
American author’s new book is a study of the disillusion- 
ment of an idealist who is haunted by a dream of the East 
and, like Gauguin, deserts Western civilisation and home 
ties to follow the call, but, unlike Gauguin, has no genius 
to excuse his flight from duty. Words and phrases reflect- 
ing the light and warm colouring of Hawaii and Siam and 
Japan and China jump into his mind, and he gloats over 
them as might a woman over precious stones, but when he 
tries to use them and write down his impressions there is 
no soul behind these jewels of speech which can shape them 
into a living work of art. He discovers himself to be an 
artist only in temperament, and having still to earn a 
livelihood and hating still the idea of drudgery in some 
office, he ends up by touring the East as accompanist to 
a South Sea islander in a sort of music-hall entertainment. 
The idea is brilliantly elaborated, but the author, no less 
than his hero, is too much under the influence of words, too 
self-conscious in his attempts to make literature do the 
work of the painter’s art. His staccato phrases, in which 
he tries to pile up effects and splash colour into his book, 
have become a mannerism with him, and he would do well 
to put a curb on his exuberance. 

‘‘ Possessions ’’ is the most old-fashioned of these five 
novels. The “lure of gold’ or the ‘“‘ deceitfulness of 
riches ’’ might be its motto, and certainly a tyrannical 
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Somerset House from the River. 
This shows Chambers's design unaffected by the 
construction of the Embankment, which has sadly 
truncated its base. From an old plate, circa 1848. 


From “The West End of Yesterday and To-Day.” By E. Beresford Chancellor (Architectural Press). 


father, who threatens at different times to cut off each of his 
two sons with a shilling, and turns his wife out of doors in 
her middle age because one of the sons proves not to be 
his but to have been substituted for a stillborn child of 
his own blood, seems something of an anachronism in days 
in which our young people bring up their parents in the 
way they should go. Still Mr. MacCarthy makes a most 
readable story out of this slave of wealth, and out of the 
rivalry that develops between the two boys when the 
vounger finds out his mother’s secret. And both his 
heroines are flesh and blood realities, carefully stripped in 
the Irish way of anything like glamour. 


F. G. B. 


THE LIBERATION OF MANKIND.* 


Mr. Van Loon spares no pains to make plain the thesis 
of his book. He states equally clearly in his opening and 
closing chapters and at frequent intervals throughout his 
pages that his subject is Intolerance. Intolerance—so 
runs his theme—is a manifestation of the protective 
instinct of the herd. Fear is at the bottom of it. In 
time, ‘‘ it may take ten thousand years; it may take a 
hundred thousand,” tolerance will come to its own. The 
book is then the story of man’s struggle for the right to 
think. In pursuit of his subject on its historical side, 
Mr. Van Loon devotes chapters to the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Papacy and the Inquisition, to the Reformation, to 
thinkers like Spinoza and Lessing and Voltaire. This fine 
sentence is quoted from Quintus Aurclius Symmachus 
and might stand as the motto of the book: ‘‘ What matters 
it along which road each individual endeavours to find the 
ultimate truth? The riddle of existence is too great 
that there should be only one path leading to an answer.” 

One sets out the plan of the book in some detail because, 


* “The Liberation of Mankind.’’ By Henrik Willem Van 
Loon. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


judged solely as an historical survey, the volume rouses no 
controversy. Those who want information or who want 
Mr. Van Loon’s point of view on certain specific subjects 
will find them here, clearly, freshly, often memorably put. 
Of the book as a whole one can only give a personal point 
of view. The underlying tone is unattractive. There is 
at times a flippancy that more than anything else rids one 
of any compelling sense that it had to be written. Itisa 
large subject—this story of man’s struggle—too big a 
subject not to call for the full grappling of an author's 
thought and skill. Mr. Van Loon by taking his book out 
of the category of pure history, by giving to his writing 
the bias of his own opinions and the colour of his own 
mind, invites on his work a judgment that takes regard 
not of the authenticity of the facts but of the final im- 
pression which his interpretation of these facts leaves. 


M. A. S. 


THE WEST END.* 


However much we may lament the steady disappearance 
of London’s old landmarks, there would be more reason 
for lamentation if none of them ever disappeared. So 
long as London continues to pass away and renew itself, 
to change its style of architecture as its people change 
their manners and costumes, to express in its new archi- 
tecture the spirit of to-day, as the old buildings it discards 
expressed the spirit of a day that is gone, we know it is 
still vigorously alive—a city that has not done growing 
and settled down to dream of its past, but is keeping 
abreast with the times and dreaming also of a future. 

Better than living in its past, it carries memories of 
its past along with it, in relics that survive in street and 

* “The West End of Yesterday and To-Day.” By E. 
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square and by-way, and in histories where whatever of it 
has vanished altogether lives again more permanently. 
How many historians London has had since Stow wrote 
his Survey I have never counted, but there would be an 
honoured place for Mr. Beresford Chancellor in any list of 
them, even if he had written nothing more than his admir- 
able Annals of the Strand and of Fleet Street; but he 
has done a good deal more than that, and has just added 
to his total yet another book—one in which he surveys 
‘““ The West End of Yesterday and To-Day,”’ and chronicles 
the changes that have come over the topography, fashions, 
habits of London since a century ago when Theodore Hook 
“regarded the small area bounded by St. James’s Street, 
Piccadilly, Pall Mall, and Waterloo Place as containing 
all that was best worth cultivating in London.’’ Fashion 
has long ceased to be confined within such narrow limits. 
Stage coaches were still running a hundred years ago, 
the hansom cab had not been invented, and the first horse- 
omnibus had not appeared on the streets; yet all these 
have now had their day and ceased to be. Vauxhall 
Gardens, the Coal Hole, Evans’s Supper Rooms, were 
popular places of amusement ; less than a dozen theatres 
were in existence; there was no Thames Embankment ; 
Hungerford Market stood on the site now occupied by 
the Charing Cross railway station ; Nelson’s Column had 
not risen in Trafalgar Square, Belgravia was open country— 
but it is impossible in a few lines to summarise the amazing 
differences a century of change has made in the outward 
appearance of the West End or the even more drastic 
changes it has brought about in the lives of the people. 
For all these things you must go to Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor’s fascinating volume. He takes you all over the 
West End, not only through the highways but into by-ways 
that are rich in curious lore; he does not forget Clare 
Market when he wanders down the Strand, and in one 
chapter he comes as far east as Fleet Street to gossip in- 
terestingly about its by-ways, courts and alleys. Maps and 
well over a hundred photographs and reproductions from 
old prints add greatly to the value and attractiveness of 
what is one of the most attractive books that have recently 
been added to the ever-growing literature of London. 


PERSUASION.* 


All students of Jane Austen, which is to say all lovers of 
literature, must recognise their debt of gratitude to the 
Oxford University Press for many precious items recently 
issued, and others promised, from the manuscripts and 
notebooks of that supreme artist in fiction. 

It has been long known that the apparent swiftness of 
her composed style was not achieved without severe 
revision of her first thoughts. There are lapses in 
Sanditon,”’ the abandoned ‘‘ Watsons ’’ and even Lady 
Susan,’’ which she would never have passed for print ; 
and certain delightful irresponsibilities in ‘‘ Love and 
Freindship ’’ which reveal her actual spontaneity. She 
was not, we admit, a perfect proof-reader, but her literary 
conscience was a busy member, her standard of style and 
construction was resolutely severe. 

The “‘ rejected ’’ chapter of ‘‘ Persuasion ’’ was published 
by her biographer in 1871, with an account of her last 
revision ; that is not quite in accord with the manuscript, 
now for the first time fully and literally reprinted. The 
two chapters (Vol. II) xi and xii (or xxii and xxiii in one- 
volume reprints) are not entirely new, but contain a 
considerable portion (in part verbatim) of the original 
chapter x. The present chapter xii (or xxiv) is not abso- 
lutely identical with the original chapter xi. All variants 
are here shown in the “ Notes.”’ 

But the interesting and important point for considera- 
tion of critics is the method finally adopted for bringing 
about an understanding between ‘“‘ a Captain Wentworth 


* ““ Two Chapters of ‘ Persuasion’ ’”’ (from Jane Austen’s Auto- 
graph). §s. (Oxford University Press.) 


and an Anne Elliot, with the advantage of maturity of 
mind, consciousness of right, and one independent fortune 
between them.” 

Miss Austen first used the eager kindness of Admiral (or 
more probably of Mrs.) Croft to give up their home to her, 
in anticipation of her marrying the artful Elliot. The 
awkwardness however did not arise from this idea, so 
eminently characteristic of the Crofts. It came from 
the necessity of their employing Captain Wentworth to 
speak for them. That was unlike them, and obviously a 
contrivance or trick. 

Her second thoughts suggested an entirely new scheme. 
She boldly brought the whole Musgrove family, including 
Mary, on to the scene ; linking up her complete dramatis 
persone to the dénouement; putting everyone into 
position, and actually introducing new scenes of joyful 
vivacity, which added the last touch to their revelation of 
themselves. This is a masterpiece of constructive ability ; 
mending the one flaw in the building which her sharp eye 
had discovered and condemned. 

The scene moreover contains those memorable words on 
the constancy of women, which are at once the moral of her 
tale and the most intimate and important confession of 
faith she ever uttered ; the woman for once speaking in 
her own person, for all women, to the blindness of men. 

It should also be remarked that the style throughout 
has been most significantly improved. Originally Went- 
worth’s past and present feelings were explained in several 
pages of reported conversation—those broken summaries 
of half-sentences between dashes in which Miss Bates 
excelled, but which are only effective on special occasions 


‘to produce a particular effect. Where she most closely 


follows the original versions, these lengthy interludes are 
broken into by actual dialogue between the lovers, which 
are obviously more natural and effective. On the one 
hand they are not obliged to manage everything for them- 
selves and, in the few minutes they can snatch to speak 
freely, the hurry of their spirits achieves spontaneous 
drama. 

Such careful and also bold revision should prove a fine 
lesson to all writers. Had Jane Austen allowed her original 
version to stand, we wonder if any critic would have 
detected its weakness, now so plainly revealed. 

The original chapters x and xi were written in ten days, 
from July 8th to July 18th, 1816, just a year before her 
death. We know neither the date nor the time given to 
revision ; but it proves clearly, if proof were needed, that 
her mind had lost none of its vigour or alertness, that her 
imagination had gained in tenderness and retained its play. 
How greatly we all long for more Jane Austen cannot 
be told; particularly because ‘‘ Persuasion ’’ reveals 
much she had not hitherto, it would seem, cared to disclose 
—a strength of emotion and character that gives Anne 
Elliot a place in our hearts denied even to Emma or Eliza- 
beth, a quiet sovereignty of admiring affection. 

The fragment of ‘‘ Sanditon ’’ seems to promise further 
developments in a somewhat different direction ; but the 
door is for ever shut, and we can only return gratitude for 
such occasional glimpses as this little volume so handsomely 
affords. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


A NEW AINSWORTH BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 


This bibliography of the principal works of William 
Harrison Ainsworth is very useful, welcome, and well done. 
The readers of Ainsworth are still numerous and apprecia- 
tive, despite the perennial plaint of pundits that his books 
are only valued for their illustrations by Cruikshank, Phiz, 
and John Franklin. Their assertion does not explain why 
numerous reprints of Ainsworth’s stories sell well, or why 
many of his first editions are valuable when without any 
illustrations or illustrated only with rough plates by 

* “ A Bibliographical Catalogue of the Published Novels and 


Ballads of William Harrison Ainsworth.’’ By Harold Locke. 
7s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 
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Frederick Gilbert and Edward Corbould. Thus the paper- 
wrapper editions of ‘‘ The South Sea Bubble,’ ‘‘ Talbot 
Harland,” and ‘‘ Tower Hill,” issued by John Dicks fifty- 
five years ago, at sixpence each, are now extremely scarce 
and valuable, because they represent the only book form 
of these particular novels, and the price asked for them 
may amount to pounds. The fine illustrated editions of 
Ainsworth’s mote famous romances still attain very high 
figures. Thus ‘“ Jack Sheppard” in fifteen parts is now 
valued by Captain Locke at anything from £75 to £100. 
The copy belonging to my friend, Captain Douglas, 
the well-known Cruikshank collector, was sold in 1911 for 
£55. He had given £30 for it, and the original price was 
only fifteen shillings. ‘‘ The Tower of London,”’ in parts, 
is worth about £25, and the first edition of ‘‘ Guy Fawkes ”’ 
£20. 

Captain Locke has confined his bibliography to the forty 
novels, the ballads, and the two stories Ainsworth wrote 
in collaboration with other authors—‘‘ Sir John Chiverton ” 
and ‘‘ Modern Chivalry.’’ There seems to be no logical 
reason for the exclusion of Ainsworth’s earliest volumes, 
such as ‘“‘ The Beeotian,’’ ‘‘ December Tales,” ‘‘ Letters 
from Cockney -Lands,” and ‘‘ The Works of Cheviot Tich- 
burn.”” Most of these contain verse and can claim in- 
clusion in a bibliography which does find room for their 
author’s “‘ Ballads.’’ Captain Locke ought to have men- 
tioned that in the fifth edition of ‘‘ Rookwood,’’ forming 
No. 60 of Bentley’s Standard Novels, the two illustrations 
were supplied by James Cawse, and that Ainsworth himself 
sat for the picture of Luke Rookwood. 

Since the publication of my book on Ainsworth, fifteen 
years ago, evidence has come to light which proves that 
Ainsworth’s share in the actual writing of ‘Sir John 
Chiverton’’ was less than was then supposed; _ this 
romance was, in the main, written by his friend, J. P. 
Aston. There are many mysterious and baffling incidents 
connected with the disputed authorship of this book, but 
the story is too long to retail here. 

S. M. ELLIs. 


OVERHEARD SINGING.* 


Readers who have enjoyed her BookMaN Prize Lyrics 
will be glad that Mrs. Laurence Groom has gathered into 
this dainty volume, limited to 250 numbered copies, a 
selection of her poems from this and other periodicals, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton contributes a characteristic preface, 
in which, recalling the fact that he first met Mrs. Groom in 
connection with the Anglo-French Society, he sets forth 
some of the reasons why England is misunderstood by 
foreigners, and leads up to the conclusion that ‘‘ the Eng- 
lishman must not be heard, but rather overheard. He 
must not only be overheard speaking, but must more 
especially be overheard singing. As a man comes upon 
a lonely bird in a wood, the stranger must come upon the 
little wood of singing birds that has sprung up in this 
country in the spring after the first winter of the war.”’ 

The metaphor, as applied to Mrs. Groom’s work, is 
certainly a happy one. She is the least “ official’ of 
singers. Her poems are essentially songs—free, natural, 
and spontaneous ; and to read her book is to have just 
the impression of overhearing someone singing. There 

* is no pose and no striving after effect : 


‘Little lanes of Normandy wandering here and there, 
Hart’s-tongue and heather and gorse to make you fair ; 
High-banked and shady with trees that bend and meet ; 
Young lovers walking there find you very sweet... . 


“ Light feet and happy feet from the land of dreams, 
Dancing to an elfin tune through your elfin streams ; 
Through the heather, through the gorse, heedless of the thorn, 
Light feet, flying feet, life has never torn.” 


Open the book at random where you may, and music 
as unpremeditated and charming is to be found. It is 
often a happy music; but the plaintive note is never 


* “The Ship of Destiny.” By G. Laurence Groom. 6s. 
(Leeds: Swan Press.) 


long absent. If life has not yet torn the “ light feet, 
flying feet,’’ tear them too soon it must. The tragedy 
of error and suffering moves the author keenly, and in- 
spires some of her best poems, including the long and very 
successful ‘‘ Ballad of the Lost Soul.’”” And over all 
things brood the shadow of impermanence and the mystery 
of death. Still, to have lived with high resolve is reward 
enough ; “‘ even the gods cannot recall their gifts ”’ 


“If I should fall asleep where no dreams are, 
If I should wake alone through endless years, 
I shall have caught the laughter of a star, 
Prisoned the music of the wandering spheres. 


“Tt is enough to have given as I gave, 
With trumpets flaring and brave flags unfurled, 
To have dreamed that we were stronger than the grave, 
To have believed that we were wiser than the world. 


Mrs, Laurence Groom. 
From a drawing by Charles Buchel. 


“Tt is enough to have known the perfect hour, 
To have drunk the swift, mad wine of our desire, 
To have seen love blossom like a magic flower, 
And laid our fingers on the wingéd lyre. 


“Tt is enough, though silence be the rest, 
Nor any dawn for me let laughter through, 
I shall have stood upon the high world’s crest,’ 
I shall have glimpsed the vagrant soul of you.” 


Unpretentious, but thoroughly sincere and aglow with 
passion, Mrs. Groom’s verse is, as Mr. Chesterton suggests, 
far worthier of attention than the work of many more 
assertive and “ official ’’ poets. 

G. T. 


THE WOMAN TEMPTED THEM.* 


The three books which came to me amicably occupying 
the same wrapping of that crinkly cardboard and brown 
paper seemed at first sight to be so different that one 
wondered how they submitted to being thus confined 
together. But they have a thread in common, and it is 
oddly interesting to see how that common interest affects 
all their characters differently, yet in much the same way. 
Plus ca change, plus c’est le méme chose. 

* “The Human Element.” By Ruth Alexander. 7s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.)—‘‘ The Pursuit.”” By L. W. Vedrenne. 7s. 6d. 


(Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ The Pony Express.”” By Henry James 
Forman. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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First—and I suggest no order of merit, but one must 
begin somewhere—we have ‘‘ The Human Element.” This 
is I think Miss Ruth Alexander’s second novel, and it more 
than justifies the promise of her first. Here we take up 
the end of the thread—the thread of woman’s influence 
over man. In this case it takes Julian Nield into the arms 
of an actress, but it also drags him away again, back to the 
firmly rooted influence of a very sweet wife. And it makes 
Tom Brennan sink his own desires and help a thorough 
young waster in the wilds of Patagonia all for the sake of 
—but I’m not going to spoil the author’s story by giving 
away the plot. I must not however forget to praise her 
descriptions of life in one of the loneliest places in the 
world ; I have never been within miles of Patagonia, yet 
I feel, after reading ‘‘ The Human Element,” that I know 
it intimately. 

“The Pursuit ”’ is food of a different flavour. Here are 
Val Kyteland, autocratic yet kind, eyeglassed, biting, at 
once a keen business man and a connoisseur of wines and 
women (for that was certainly his order of importance). 
His nephew David, fresh from the army, joins him in the 
business and in the flat he inhabits. David knows nothing 
of the affairs of Kyteland’s Wharf, as Val does not mind 
telling him; but he sits down to learn, and presently 
becomes the head of the place. So far, perhaps, ordinary ; 
but what is not ordinary is the story of David’s love for the 
beautiful and fashionable Helen Duffy ; of the ménage a 
trois of Val, Helen and David; of David’s revolt against 
superlatives of service and luxury, and of his temporary 
life in the simple surroundings of the Tollemaches’ ram- 
shackle house. Yet in the end a woman’s influence works 
wonders—and that is not novelettish but simply true. 
A clever study, and the cleverer because it still leaves one 
with a puzzled nail tapping one’s teeth. 

Crack of whip and of revolver too with Mr. Henry 
James Forman’s ‘‘ The Pony Express,” a Western tale 
with rather a new setting, for it dares to be historical as 
well as a good, bustling adventure. It tells of the days 
when the Pony Express galloped across the American 
plains, shot at by Indians, threatened by bandits, lashed 
by storms, so that its brave riders might bring the mails 
to their eager readers a little faster than the great lumber- 
ing coaches could do. And mingled with the history and 
the adventure runs the thread again—the love of Jack 
Weston, gambler and patriot (odd combination) for the 
pretty Molly, daughter of the preacher-blacksmith. 


As. 


CHASTISEMENTS.* 


Lord Rumbo, Lord Jumbo, the rich poet, the charlatan 
in all his disguises, the politician, the philanthropist and a 
whole host of fools in one degree or another—how they 
must dread the announcement of a new book by Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc! In laying about him with the whips 
and scorpions of satire he is tireless, fearless and (what is 
more awful from his victims’ point of view) certain to 
draw public attention to whatever or whoever may be the 
object of chastisement. And how great their relief must 
be when they learn that the work he has been engaged on 
is merely about impersonal military tactics or a tramp 
along the Path to Rome! 

No such truce will be theirs however as the contents of 
“Short Talks with the Dead” are revealed to them. 
Mr. Belloc has never wielded his weapons so effectively and, 
as one who is well outside the range of his lash can afford 
to add, so delightfully. I suspect though that our rich 
poets (and there are a few) will feel like using the crude, 
unpoetical prose of Billingsgate when they become 
acquainted with the essay on ‘‘ The Good Poet and the 
Bad Poet.’’ It is a glorious hit ; and second only to it is 
“ Talking of Bad Verse,’’ which, thinks Mr. Belloc, is 
never so infamously bad that it fails to get some sort of 
faint praise somewhere. This is an essay that simply begs 
to be quoted : 


* “Short Talks with the Dead and Others.” By Hilaire 
Belloc. 7s. 6d. (Cayme Press.) 


“To the jaded mind... two qualities seem particularly 
to appeal: very emphatic rhythm, and subject. When the 
verse written is patriotic, or sporting, or public school, or sob- 
stuff (I say nothing of comic verse, for that is an irritant and 
left aside), or descriptive of pain or cruelty, or of any other 
general emotion, one half of the effect is achieved; and if to 
that there be added the kind of lilt which you get from an 
engine wheel with a flat in it bumping down an incline, then 
the other half is added, and the thing is complete. As for 
instance : 


‘ Ah, years ago, but I once was there, 
And I wish I was there again ; 
By Trinity River and Trinity Weir, 
Along with the Trinity men.’ 
(I put in Trinity so as not to offend any school or river, for 
I would rather die than offend the meanest stream that crawls ; 
but you can fill it in at will, anyhow.) ”’ 

Mr. Belloc’s satire is humanised by a droll and whimsical 
humour. Lord Rumbo and Lord Jumbo are amply 
scourged in the essay whose title is composed of their names, 
but they have a pleasant consolation if only they are able 
to read about themselves in a detached sort of fashion for a 
change. Lord Rumbo of course was a rigid person who 
didn’t think it right to smoke or take a drink, or hum the 
chorus of a song ; and he simply couldn’t stand the idea of 
“ Billiard Tables off the Strand ”’ : 

“Yes! Billiard Tables off the Strand ! 

Lord Jumbo, on the other hand, 

Was quite another sort of cove.” 
And so on. Such rollicking nonsense breaks forth from 
Mr. Belloc even in his most missionary moments, 2s one 
might call them, and it has a big share in making the whole 
collection a joy for ever. For ever, one repeats, because it 
is difficult to think of such work altogether perishing while 


‘that of Jonathan Swift the humourless, and of certain 


other satirists who appear to be as completely devoid of 
human feeling as Mr. Belloc is full of it, remain in literary 
memory. Tuomas MOoUuLtT. 


BARYE AND OTHERS.* 


An ever increasing number of little books about artists 
points not only to a wider interest in art, but to the belief 
of an increasing number of people that some knowledge of 
the life and character of the man is a valuable aid to a more 
thorough understanding of his art. Three additions to the 
““ Masters of Modern Art ”’ series, published by the Bodley 
Head, deal with artists whose talent was not fully recog- 
nised in their own lifetime, whose art even now is not 
always understood. The most romantic figure in modern 
painting, Vincent van Gogh, had a life which cannot fail 
to interest and fascinate even those who do not care 
for his pictures. A fanatical humanitarian, in turn shop 
assistant, school teacher, missionary and struggling painter, 
Van Gogh's career as an artist was limited to eight years, 
and though in those eight years he only sold one picture 
at an exhibition, he produced works which have exercised 
a profound influence on contemporary painting both in 
Europe and America, works which, whether they be liked 
or disliked, have firmly established him as one of the most 
original, forcible and passionate of modern painters. He 
gave painters new ideas about colour and a new standard 
of sincerity. Knowledge about the character, the aims 
and ideals of so strange a man cannot fail to bring about a 
better understanding of his pictures. 

Berthe Morisot, the sister-in-law of Edouard Manet, 
was the one great woman painter of the French Im- 
pressionist school, and though her calm and uneventful life 
provides no purple passages for her biographer, an insight 
into her nature and character aids the appreciation of the 
quiet serenity of her art. It is exceedingly probable that 
this painter influenced Whistler by her marine paintings 
and turned his thoughts towards the possibilities of 
““nocturnes,’’ but Berthe Morisot’s influence has been as 

* “Masters of Modern Art’’: ‘ Barye.’”’ By Charles 
Saunier. Translated by Wilfrid S. Jackson. ‘‘ Van Gogh.”’ 
By Paul Colin. Translated by Beatrice Moggridge. ‘‘ Berthe 
Morisot.”” By Armand Fourreau. Translated by Hubert 
Wellington. 5s. each. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘ British Artists ’’: 


“ Sir Henry Raeburn.”” By E. Rimbault Dibdin. 5s. (Philip 
Allan.) 
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quiet and unsensational as her life, and this monograph is 
welcome in directing attention to a rather neglected but 
sweetening influence in impressionist painting. 

Antoine Louis Barye, the subject of a third and still 
more welcome monograph, is in altogether a different 
situation. His work is universally admired, but it is not 
admired enough. He is admitted to be a great artist, but 
how great he was has not been generally recognised. Any- 
body can say that he was the greatest animal-sculptor of 
the nineteenth century, that millionaires compete eagerly 
for his small bronzes, but few go beyond this, and perhaps 
one reason why the artist has not received more enthu- 
siastic admiration is because so little is generally known 
of the man. Barye was born in Paris in 1796; he died 
in 1875. During the greater part of his long life he was 
an outcast from official circles ; he joined the artist colony 
at Barbizon; he produced some masterly water-colours 
and notable oil-paintings in addition to his sculpture ; but 
he had no real success till he was an old man, and after 
several disappointments he was not 
elected to the Academy till he was 
sixty-two. As M. Saunier too truly 
observes : 

‘‘ Barye was poor at the outset of his 
career, and remained so for the greater 
part of his life; still, he confronted with 
constancy the assaults of his enemies and 
their calumnies, building up from day to 
day the elements of a work admirable in 
the character and power of its beauty. If 
the representation of animal forms is the 
more original part of it, the human form 
has its place, in action, and of rare pre- 
sentment. By his fullness of form, balance 
and rhythm, he is the most Greek of all 
the statuaries of his time.” 

To see how well justified is this 
praise we have only to look at the 
reproduction here, among others, of 
his ‘‘ Napoleon I as a Roman 
Emperor,” one of the most perfect 
of existing equestrian statues, and if 
after looking at these reproductions of his work we ask 
with amazement why Barye is less known than Donatello 
or even Rodin, the only explanation that occurs to us is 
that he has had less publicity. It is accounted for by 
“ignorance, sheer ignorance.” 

Raeburn, the great Scottish portrait painter, has had 
no lack of appreciation or biographers, and Mr, Rimbault 
Dibdin, in the useful little volume he has written for the 
‘‘ British Artists ’’ series, has not had to contend against 
neglect or indifference, but cope with the formidable mass 
of already existing material. He succeeds not only in 
his endeavour “‘ to present a coherent picture of the man,” 
but provides an eminently sound and _ well-balanced 
criticism of the artist. While it is all to our advantage 
to have notable French books capably translated, it may 
be doubted whether we have much to learn from French 
art criticism, which often tends to be rhetorical and florid. 
English criticism may seem more matter-of-fact, but it is 
usually sounder and more truly informative. 


Photo by 
Elliott & Fry. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


POEMS IN ONE VOLUME.* 


It is always a test to have a poet’s writings in one 
volume. It is not altogether unlike to seeing a representa- 
tive one-man show of pictures. I confess to opening this 
volume with a certain diffidence—would Mr. Squire’s poems 
gain or lose by being presented thus assembled ?. I do not 
think there is any question but that they gain most remark- 
ably. The fine inquiring spirit, the sensitive ear, the 
challenging mind, the affectionate eye—all of these have 
been conspicuous when we have read Mr. Squire’s poems in 
the volumes previously published. But in this collected 
issue of his work we not only observe the old power, the 


* “Poems in One Volume.” By J. C. Squire. 8s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


Mr. J. C. Squire. 


old charm, and the old inquisitive, human note; but we 
find in all the poems a character, more definite, more 
assured than we had realised. There comes a time in 
reading any book of poems when we are suddenly aware of 
the poet. Occasionally one does not have to wait at all 
for that discovery. No sensitive person would fail, in the 
first reading of ‘‘ The Shropshire Lad,’’ to be aware of 
contact with a remarkable, clear-cut, rounded personality. 
Similarly, so different a poet as Francis Thompson emerged 
as definitely in his first volume of poems. This was not 
true of Mr. Squire. There were always poems which 
betrayed personality, disclosed conviction, declared faith : 
but there were many others in which the poet seemed to be 
experimenting merely, playing beautifully, but at a game not 
altogether, one thought, in keeping with those poems more 
demonstrative of character. That sensation of uncertainty 
disappears altogether from this volume: and there is shown 
a character so definite, a creed so clear that one understands 
why some of our modern verse-makers—the followers of 
Della Crusca and of Euphues—have 
disliked Mr. Squire. 

The reading shows many new 
beauties in the poems. When I wrote 
not many years ago on Mr. Squire's 
poetical achievement, I was not as 
sensitive as I should have been to the 
beauties of “‘The Moon.” It seems 
to me, on reading it again, one of the 
noblest and most important contribu- 
tions he has made to modern verse. 
There is, I still think, a certain 
monotony in it: but I feel now that 
what there is of monotony is appro- 
priate and of a peculiar loveliness. 
Once more one notices as of extreme 
value in Mr. Squire’s work his readiness 
to try new experiments and his in- 
stinctive feeling for the value and the 
need of tradition. 1 do not myself 
care for his more “ lawless’’ poems 
as much as for his others; but I can see why he 
wrote them —a thing one cannot say about much modern 
work—and I think the writing of them has often helped 
him technically. 


R. E.R. 


EIGHT AND EIGHT.* 


Coleridge, writing of his own contributions to the ‘‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,” speaks of procuring for these shadows of imagina- 
tion ‘‘ that willing suspension of disbelief which constitutes 
poetic faith.’”’ It is a useful phrase, applicable alike to 
fiction as to verse, applicable to two volumes of short 
stories that have come out within a few days of each 
other, by G. K. Chesterton and W. J. Locke—each con- 
taining eight tales. The final demand that we make of 
the short story writer is that, for the time being, he shall 
have led us to “ suspend our disbelief ’’ in the illusion of 
reality he presents tous. The characters are as he describes 
them ; the happenings have taken place es he says that 
they did take place. He has failed if at the time of reading 
it occurs to us to think otherwise. As a broad rule, the 
short story writer may do anything so long as he “ gets 
away with it.” 

Father Brown in Mr. Chesterton’s new volume of detec- 
tive stories ‘‘ gets away’’ with quite a number of the 
explanations of the marvellous happenings in which he 
plays a part. In ‘‘ The Ghost of Gideon Wise’”’ and 
‘“* The Miracle of Moon Crescent ”’ (the stories which for good 
craftsmanship and well-developed mystery we should put 
first and second of the eight) a problem is plunged into, 
the climax is reached, and the priest comes in with a few 
explanatory words which enable us to close the tale com- 
pletely satisfied with the level of our own intelligence. 

* “ The Incredulity of Father Brown.” By G. K. Chesterton. 


7s. 6d. (Cassells.)—‘‘ Stories Near and Far.’”’ By William J. 
Locke. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
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Mr. Chesterton is at his best when he is engaged in showing 
how perfectly simple the simple is. His methods are quick 
and business-like. He does not bother much with atmo- 
sphere, nor with over-elaboration in the setting of the 
scene. Action and mystery are with him the two essentials 
of a detective story, and mystery and action he very fairly 
maintains. 

Mr. Locke in his novels is unrivalled as a story-teller. 
This facility in telling a tale is the chief success of ‘‘ Stories 
Near and Far.’’ The book is good magazine work, attrac- 
tive holiday reading, but there the matter may be said 
to end. Possibly Mr. Locke is quite content that the 
matter should end there. Else—why should he have 
written ‘‘ The Song of Oo-oo,” exploiting thereby the 
present-day fictional taste for cave-men, with the picture 
of a bona fide savage of the Flint Age, who won his wife 
from a “‘ predatory mountain man ”’ by the “ unassailable 
law of conquest ’’? It would however be a pity to take 
Oo-00 too seriously, or to imagine that his author took 
him very seriously, either. 

‘* The Incredulity of Father Brown ”’ and “ Stories Near 
and Far ’”’ show Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Locke in holiday 
mood. And the chief benefit of a holiday is that, after 
a decent interval for settling down, it braces one for work. 


M. A. S. 


MALIGNANCY AND EVOLUTION.* 


In all departments of medical science, and particularly 
in pathology, devoted but ill-directed industry has resulted 
in a plethora of facts often collected almost haphazard 
without the guidance of a prescient scientific imagination 
and without regard to relevant researches of sister sciences. 
But facts are as innumerable as the sands of the seashore, 
and unless their collection be eclectic and definitely pur- 
posive, they have as much survival value as a child’s 
sand castles, as much coherence as a rope of sand. 

No branch of pathology is more open to such criticism 
and reproach than the busy branch investigating malignant 
disease. Its workers are legion; its bibliography is 
voluminous ; its books, treatises and brochures would fill 
libraries. But the work has not been co-ordinated ; the 
facts have not been collated : there is a bewildering embarras 
des richesses, and a lamentable lack of system. 

Mr. Morley Roberts, recognising the tragic futility of 
such ill-organised ‘‘ blind-alley ’’ labour, has endeavoured, 
with amazing courage, to hack and “ blaze’”’ a track 
through the tangled thickets in which pathology has lost 
its way. 

We cannot here fully discuss his inquiry, but the gist 
of his conclusions can be given in a few words. He main- 
tains that malignancy must be regarded not so much as 
a particular pathological problem as a general biological 
process—not so much as a disease as a tentative evolution- 
ary variation, with failure of intercellular adaptation. The 
cell-groups of the normal body have to-day free trade and 
friendly frontiers: they are benevolently symbiotic ; but 
each group of cells, on its first appearance, was an invading 
army and, though working bio-chemical ‘‘ formulas ’’ have 
been found, and though frontiers have been fixed by treaty, 
yet the various cell-groups still stand on a footing of 
potential histological hostility. The peace is an armed 
neutrality ; there is no international disarmament, and 
any day a cellular variation may lead to invasion and to 
a declaration of war. Malignancy, accordingly, is just an 
evolutionary or developmental variation leading to the 
breakdown of a rather unstable balance of power. 

The idea is not new. Twenty years ago the reviewer 
expressed it popularly and baldly. ‘‘ Even the terrible 
disease cancer becomes less formidable when regarded in 
its cellular relationship. . . . A cancer is a mass of cells, 
and between the minute structure of a cancer and a man 
there is no great difference, for a man is also a mass of 
cells, and each organ may be considered a separate tumour. 
Indeed there is nothing incredible in the idea that animals 


* “ Malignancy and Evolution.”” By Morley Roberts. (Nash & 
Grayson.) 


may have died of kidney or liver when nature first began 
to introduce them.” 

This doctrine of a potentially hostile symbiosis is the 
main thesis of Mr. Morley Roberts's able and interesting 
work, and it is a doctrine that requires to be emphasised ; 
for the purely pathological and dietetic theories of malig- 
nancy are totally incompetent to explain the occurrence 
and behaviour of malignant disease. 

It is not a comfortable doctrine, for it stamps as futile and 
hopeless most of the work done to-day by those who have 
been trying to find out the cause and cure of malignancy. 
If malignancy be a miscarrage of evolutionary variation, 
those who are fighting it have to fight the mighty plastic 
stress ‘‘ compelling there all new successions to the form 
they wear ’’—have to combat the tremendous vis a tergo 
of evolutionary variation. Indeed Mr. Roberts doubts 
whether even ‘‘ the most unregulated enthusiast with any 
knowledge of general biology ’’ would declare a cure for 
malignancy “‘ conceivable or even likely’ and fears that 
“for a disorder of physiological growth no means of 
immunity can be found.”’ 

That would be a tragic conclusion to reach, but the 
situation is not quite hopeless, for if processes of invasion 
and arrest, as part of the normal machinery of evolution, 
are and have always been in action without extermination 
of living organisms, it is not unlikely that simple and 
healthy mode of life may yet enable organisms to control 
and utilise most evolutionary invasions—that, as Mr. Morley 
Roberts puts it, ‘‘ a return to a reasonable simplicity of life 
may ensure not only a reduction of these disorders but their 
final abolition.”’ 

A book of three hundred pages cannot of course be 
exhaustive, but since Mr. Morley Roberts rightly regards 
variation as a disturbance of the unstable equilibrium 
obtaining between somatic and extra-somatic forces, it 
seems strange that he makes no mention of the environ- 
mental value of radiation ot of M. Lakhovsky’s recent 
interesting experiments on the effect of radiations on 
cancerous growths in plants. 

Whether Mr. Morley Roberts’s views be right or wrong 
his logical and philosophic analysis of the facts of malig- 
nancy is masterly and should do much to simplify and 
elucidate a difficult and complicated problem. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS.* 


These three books fit into each other in a somewhat 
remarkable manner, and altogether give a most suggestive 
explanation of those economic laws and disorders which 
form the material basis of our modern society. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson has added one more to his scholarly 
series of volumes which have done so much in recent years 
to rescue the science of political economy from the un- 
inspiring clutch of professional lecturers, who have 
forgotten that the human being is the chief factor in their 
problems—a vital fact which Mr. Hobson has always 
remembered. Therefore he is the most profound and the 
most useful of contemporary scientific economists. Instead 
of wasting his own time and ours on theoretical and 
marginal shepherds, and the consumer’s profit on the 
matches that might have cost sixpence each, but did not, 
Mr. Hobson has searched for more important laws that 
underlie our social relations. He has never forgotten that 
there is as much psychology as economics in the best 
political economy. He really applies his economic laws to 
living human beings, and not to the dummies of the 
professor’s fancy. 

“ Free-Thought in the Social Sciences ’’ is one of Mr. 
Hobson’s ablest books. It is a frank acknowledgment of 
the truth of the grave charge that for several generations 
our economist professors and writers supplied theories which 


* ‘ Free-Thought in the Social Sciences.” By J. A. Hobson. 
10s. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘ Protection and the Social Problem.” 
By Arthur J. Penty. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.)—‘‘ Currency: An 
Indictment.” By A. S. Baxendale. 6s. (Cecil Palmer.) 
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were not science at all, but a convenient excuse for the 
bankers and manufacturers and merchants who were 
making fortunes with Early Victorian energy. Coming 
from a scientist of Mr. Hobson’s standing and proved 
carefulness, the admission is of great importance. The 
whole book amounts to a valuable restatement of the 
economic position ; for an historical analysis of the past is 
always the first step in an advance. The psychological 
factors are examined with a delicate touch which is rarely 
found in volumes on political economy, with the result 
that we get laws which are of practical value in every- 
day life. Mr. Hobson’s work will make a basis for any 
study circle that is in need of deep thinking and gracefully 
written literature. 

Mr. Arthur J. Penty’s “ Protection and the Social 
Problem,”’ like Mr. Hobson’s, will make by no means 
sweet reading for the prim and proper lecturers who are 
making a living by squeezing a few more drops out of the 
dry bones of orthodox political economy. The venerable 
Adam Smith is dealt with in much the manner that un- 
popular gods were thrown out of Olympus—and great is 
the fall thereof! This book is the most penetrating 
analysis of the doctrine of so-called Free Trade that has 
appeared ; for it goes much deeper than a reshuffling of 
exports and imports. It demonstrates with great con- 
vincingness that “‘ free trade ’’ is an absolute contradiction 
of the fundamental laws of human society; for its 
inevitable end is social anarchy and the survival of those 
very disagreeable creatures that always come to the top 
in periods of lawless ‘‘ freedom.’’ The arguments will have 
to be answered, and the trade returns will not be final proof ; 
for Mr. Penty looks at society as a whole and not merely as 
a market place. In this book he has gone far beyond a 
criticism of tariffs or open ports; and has drawn the 
outlines of what the hasty reader may consider a new theory 
of society. But it is not new in reality, for it is based (like 
all sound theories) on the fundamental facts of human 
nature. Where Adam Smith and his later disciples went 
wrong was in the remarkable error that a man’s happiness 
and morality could be properly valued by the state of his 
banking account. Mr. Penty has realised that the chief 
factors of the social problem are artistic and moral, and 
that a true political economy must be the servant, not the 
master, of these. 

This is the best book Mr. Penty has written; and it 
contains enough wisdom to form the basis of a new political 
party in Parliament, where there are signs that the best 
men of all parties are getting ready for a common agree- 
ment. Mr. Penty’s theory of the sanely regulated State, 
as far from State Collectivism as from Bolshevik autocracy, 
is just the basis such a new party needs. He gives a 
sketch of a practical policy which has for its main pillar 
a method of fixed prices, which will save the “‘ protected ”’ 
trade from the temptation of monopoly prices. But the 
argument must be read in full. To maintain, as Mr. Penty 
does, that the poor must be protected from the monopolist 
by the “ protection” of privilege, may sound a paradox. 
Nevertheless, considered in detail, it appears as the only 
sound method of social reform. 

Mr. Hobson dealt with reform from the angle of the 
scientific economist, while Mr. Penty approached from the 
base of art and morality; and it would seem that they 
have much in common in results. Mr. A. S. Baxendale 
starts from another side—finance. His ‘“‘ Currency: An 
Indictment ’’ is not reading for economic babes, but until 
we take the trouble to learn the bankers’ and financiers’ 
game of manipulating the money market we shall be 
played with as mice are treated by cats. There is much 
evidence that our money market (and therefore our 
industrial system) is arranged for the convenience and gain 
of banks and that peculiar class of moneylenders who call 
themselves “‘ high financiers.” Mr. Baxendale makes out 
a very important case and has sarcastic sport with the 
financial journals that take too energetic an interest in 
their banker-patrons’ welfare. As Mr. Penty points out, 
Free Trade is mainly valuable to the banking interests 
and the middlemen; and it is much the same with our 


present currency. It our political reformers will take the 
trouble to read Mr. Baxendale’s book they may be able to 
do something for a long-suffering nation. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 


PILGRIMS OF ETERNITY.* 


Any reader of Martin Armstrong’s new book, “ Desert,” 
who happened to be acquainted with the author and his 
other books, will feel, on finishing this strange, fascinating 
story, not only admiration but bepuzzlement. For here 
is a dual personality. There are obviously two of Martin 
Armstrong. There is the rather boyish person who plays 
tennis, climbs mountains in Spain, and writes short stories 
and contes of modern life, psychological but not dramatic 
or visionary ; who also wrote ‘‘ The Goat and Compasses,”’ 
with its vivid seascapes. But neither in this romance of 
modern life nor in the short stories was there anything to 
presage the other personality. This is the personality ofa 
priest—possibly of a Trappist. Chill, severe, merciless to 
self and the senses, and to woman as temptress of the 
senses, it haunts the book, broodingly, without attempting 
to impose itself on the reader, yet quite unforgettably. 

It is shown in the scene where the young man of fashion 
rushes from the over-scented, over-heated banqueting-hall, 
sated with the flesh, even at its rosiest and most delicate ; 
in the picture of Helena, the rich courtesan ; in the less 
carnal but still tempting emanation of the palm grove ; 
in the fact that the only admirable woman in the story 
goes into a nunnery. But most it is shown in the character 
of Serapion, the old hermit, impervious to every mortal 
failing, every human desire, with his insistence on the 
doctrine, ‘‘ touch not, taste not, handle not, which all are 
to perish with the using.” . 

What a picture of negation it is when this hermit begins 
“once more to draw the slender trail of his footsteps 
onward still farther into the untrodden waste.’’ Why ? 
Because ‘‘ the spirit driveth him.” He has reached, as 
the author says, “‘ the limit not only of humanity but of 
life itself.” 

What a macabre, strongly imagined picture too of 
Malchus, athirst for a human voice in the great waste, 
wandering into a hermit’s cave and placing his hands in 
friendship on the shoulders of a man seated there, only 
to find that the whole figure crumbles to dust at his touch. 
That expresses the monkish point of view in essence. 
So does the terrible last scene where Malchus seeks his 
lost, his lovely love. And coming through her garden— 
her once beautiful garden, waste now, and desolate, with 
only the rich rose laurels, the oleanders of Galilee, crimson, 
rosy and snow-white, passionately fragrant, blooming as of 
old—he reaches her room and sees (oh, horror worse than 
death !) sees his sweet love hideous and revolting, stricken 
with leprosy. He cries out that this is not his love, yet 
knows that it is, and so, stumbling blindly from the place 
of horror, he returns to the desert. His soul, sickened of 
material things, violently desires the approach of death, 
and “ hastens to be in futurity.” 

In that chapter also is the monastic attitude. 

All this, expressed with vividness and control, is re- 
markable in an author whose work has been typically 
modern, with the usual plot and setting. The thing which 
has been already noticeable in all his work and which is 
intensified here, is his power of giving, in a few sentences, 
vital pictures of Nature. Both in verse and prose he has 
this gift. His pictures have a crystal clarity, at once 
solid and malleable, reminiscent of the glass-green, appar- 
ently still water where it bends over a weir. Malachite, 
full of long spears of gold, shattering to a cool radiance 
of foam. 

“ The pure solitude wore the pale, flushed beauty of a flower.” 


“ The infinite grey desert lay dwarfed and shrunken beneath 
a vast sheaf of golden light.” 


* “Desert: a Legend.” By Martin Armstrong. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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“From the blandest to the most sinister beauty, but always 
unreal, unearthly as some waste of the unpeopled moon.” 

“The undulating immensity of bleached gold-dust.”’ 

‘“‘Flamingoes like long-stemmed rosy lilies dreaming im- 
movably upon the fainter rose of their reflections.” 

** Violet fissures’’ . . . ‘‘ snowy moonlight .. .” 


One has it all, carved in high relief, painted in rich 
colour. One can even breathe the sparkling desert air. 

The idea of antiquity is always present, though there 
is no archaism in the language. One feels that the soul 
of Serapion is as old, as terrible and as indestructible as 
the desert which, in that far century, dreamed as it dreams 
to-day, naked and ghast beneath the eye of God. The 
antique feasts, Theocritan shepherds, caravans, are depicted 
without effort, yet a great deal of quiet work must be at 
the back of this sureness of touch. In considering the 
book one recalls Anatole France and “ Thiais.’”’ Not that 
it is in any sense derivative. It is too powerful for that, 
Having written it, the author can never again be called 
merely brilliant. It is touched with dark fire, and there 
are not many voung men of our day who could so detach 
imagination from their own lives, “ surveying eternity by 
that which is eternal in themselves.” 


Mary WEBB. 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb.) 


A CABINET OF CHARACTERS.* 


This is an entirely delightful volume, perhaps because 
of, perhaps in spite of, its conscientious editor. Miss 
Murphy begins guardedly, as if she were preparing a thesis 
for a Ph.D. at a transatlantic university, and were afraid 
of committing Wit, Humour, Originality and the other 
Academic Deadly Sins. Suddenly, however, she lets loose 
upon us a stream of delightful text in its own proper 
spelling. Then she hastily resumes cap and gown to 
explain carefully that, for reasons that seemed good to 
her, she has changed the spelling of certain words, to wit, 
mote to moat’ on page 2, and soon. This is plainly 
an editor to lean on. 

England is a land of characters (vide Dickens passim), 
and it is also a land of the character. The literary 
‘‘ character ’’ aimed at depicting in a few lines, seriously 
or satirically, certain specimens of ‘‘ human, warious.”’ 
Its purpose was to describe types, not individuals—not 
Pecksniff but the Hypocrite, not Shylock but the Usurer, 
not Becky Sharp but the Adventuress. Theophrastus, as 
far as we know, began the game in Greece, and he was 
translated into English by Jo Healey in the seventeenth 
century—the great age of the “‘ character.’ Jo’s version, 
or Theophrastus himself, the untranslated aboriginal, set 
many pens to work, chiefly those wielded by Sir Thomas 
Overbury, who was concerned in a scandalous matter, and 
by John Earle, who, though a bishop, appears to have been 
respectable. But there were many others, none of whom 
has escaped the eagle eye of Miss Murphy. Ben Jonson 
was a great character-monger. Indeed he filled his plays 
with characters, unlike Shakespeare, who filled his with 
people. Shakespeare’s most famous attempt at character- 
writing is oddly enough not mentioned by Miss Murphy, 
though it is in every schoolboy’s mouth under the title, 
The Seven Ages of Man.” 

Miss Murphy after lingering a due time in the seven- 
teenth century passes to the eighteenth, the century of 
Steele, Addison and Johnson; and then she touches the 
nineteenth, with Wordsworth, Coleridge and Lamb—the 
last the true heir of the seventeenth century. There she 
might have stopped. But she doesn’t. It is interesting 
to think of Mr. Galsworthy as a writer of characters, but 
possibly he may prefer to be thought of as a writer of 
novels. Miss Murphy’s book is entirely delightful, full of 
flavour and refreshment, and as English as good ale, Stilton 
cheese and a crust of household bread. 


G. S. 


* “ A Cabinet of Characters.’”” Chosen and Edited by Gwen- 
dolen Murphy. 12s. 6d. (Oxford Press.) 


THE NEW LIFE OF PRESIDENT 
WILSON.* 


The new biography of the late Woodrow Wilson, by 
Mr. William Allen White, has been hailed by Colonel 
House as ‘‘ much the best’”’ yet published; certainly it 
is the work of a clever man and the outcome of much 
industry. One imagines however that by most of the 
late President’s admirers it will be read with feelings 
very different from those of Colonel House, for while its 
author makes some attempts to be fair he betrays through- 
out the book something very like a deep-rooted antipathy 
to his subject. His introduction prepares one for 
this. In it, after telling us that he had not much personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Wilson, he proceeds to say: ‘I 
met him casually several times, . . . two or three times 
while he was President. . . . I caught no very dependable 
impression of the man. All the gayety, affection and 
charm to which a multitude of witnesses testify so unani- 
mously, I did not see. He seemed to me hard and re- 
pellent. I first met him when he was Governor of New 
Jersey. I was a fervent believer in his policies, and I 
came into his presence a hero-worshipper.’’ But the 
future President held out to his hero-worshipper ‘‘ a hand 
that felt very much like a five-cent mackerel ; cold, stiff, 
moist, unresponsive.’’ He smiled while he did so, but 
Mr. White ‘“‘ got the wrong side of his face,’’ a side which 
gave “‘a certain impression of a reptilian personality— 
a strong sense of some essential treachery in the man.” 
At the White House some years later the two met again, 
and President Wilson, now at the height of his fame, 


. met Mr. White “‘ with some show of grace, some weary 


attempt at charm.’’ Sentences like these do not hold out 
much prospect of an appreciative portrait. 

Mr. White’s portrait of Wilson is indeed singularly 
repellent. ‘“‘ None of his boy friends remember Tommy 
Wilson in a fight’’ we read in an early chapter, ‘‘ He 
never gave a boy a licking and, alas for the history of 
mankind after 1919, he never had to take one and giggle 
out of it to the boy-world around him, an experience 
that makes men gently tolerant as well as brave and 
wise.”’ A little farther on, Mr. White makes this comment 
on the fact that Wilson’s school associates called him 
“Tommy ” always, not “‘ Thomas’: ‘‘‘ Tommy’ shows 
that something sweet, affectionate, and charming in his 
heart fought and conquered his mind’s lust to preen and 
strut in the shadow of his own intellectual pulchritude.”’ 
The precise meaning of this is not clear, but the slighting 
tone of it is characteristic of the whole narrative. One 
could point to dozens of other passages in it written in 
the same mocking vein. For instance: ‘‘ A mild-spoken 
academic gentleman in glasses, with always a faint odour 
of the sanctuary in his conventional black coat, with 
nicely creased trousers; sallying forth with a few well 
chosen remarks on the good of the order to remake the 
fortunes of mankind’’; or the following: ‘ This elderly 
professor with his gentle inveterate grin, roaming through 
the forums of Europe, disguised as a philosopher, but in 
effect half greengrocer and half banker.’’ The occasional 
efforts to do justice to President Wilson’s character and 
record are nullified by the long succession of such remarks. 
One would like to know in what respects it has given such 
satisfaction to Colonel House ! 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


THE MIRACLE OF MARIE. 


Marie was the daughter of poor but honest parents ; 
in point of fact her father was a grocer’s assistant. Loomed 
before Marie the prospect of a cash-desk job, which not 
even the princely salary of ten shillings a week could make 
attractive. So Marie learned shorthand and typewriting, 


* “ Woodrow Wilson.” By William Allen White. 21s. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


+ ‘The Emergence of Marie.’”’ By A. J. Dawson. 7s. 6d. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 
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obtained a post with Associated Periodicals, Ltd., and set 
her foot on the first rung of the ladder of fame. 

Then the authoress of the serial story running in that 
popular journal Wiligood’s Weekly died suddenly, and 
who but Marie stepped into the breach and offered to 
finish it ? That may sound strange, but then Marie was 
that strange thing, a born story-teller. 

To say the truth, I was alarmed when I read the first 
pages of the book—Major Dawson’s book, not Marie’s. 
I have read Major Dawson on dogs, on travel, on soldiering, 
on the mystic, and on other topics ; read and enjoyed him. 
But a profound knowledge of the canine, and a wide 
experience of the world, do not presuppose an ability to 
tackle one of the most difficult subjects which confront 
the novelist : the psychology (to use a cant word for want 


of a better) of the lower-middle, or upper-lower class of 


society. But he has made no mistake, struck no false 
note. Marie and her friends, as well as the more sophisti- 
cated folk her rise to fame as a “ best-seller ’’ brings to her 
ken, are hit off to a nicety. It is long since I have read 
so absorbing, convincing, and at the same time delicately 
humorous a story. High praise, but deliberate. 

I would like to quote many passages, especially those 
sayings of Mr. Reid Wallace, disillusioned editor, to Mr. 
Rupert Pell, highbrow critic. 

Major Dawson never (through the lips of his characters) 
sneers at real literature ; but he blows away with a hearty 
blast of common sense the clouds of rhetorical fatuity with 
which a certain type of exquisite hides from his own eyes 
the healthy sentiment that refreshes and often comforts 
many a tired and desponding worker. 

But do not let me give the impression that ‘‘ The Emer- 
gence of Marie’”’ is a treatise because it is full of good 
sense ; on the contrary ; it is an excellent story of several 
sorts of life, in which the author even dares (and success- 
fully) to describe feminine clothing ! 


Francis D, GRIERSON. 


AMBITION AND A MYSTERY. 


There are so many points of view from which to judge 
the merit of a novel; possibly as many points of view as 
there are readers, for each one consciously or subconsciously 
judges or enjoys according to his own capacity for judg- 
ment or enjoyment. Hence the futility of hard and fast 
pronouncements. Each to his own taste, and the reviewer 
at best can only hope to act as a signpost along the road. 
Whatever else may be lacking in modern fiction it certainly 
is not quantity, quality or variety, and because we can 
add the two latter the former may be endured; at any 
rate it serves to increase the scope for following one’s 
own particular bent. 

For those who delight to delve in the past, Mrs. Johnston 
gives another of her stirring romances of pioneer days in 
Virginia! The story follows the fortunes of John Selkirk, 
a Scottish minister, and his family after their arrival at 
Jamestown in the year 1734. This author’s hand has lost 
none of its cunning, and with sure and picturesque realism 
the difficulties and hardships of those troublous days, the 
struggles between settlers and Indians, the dauntless 
heroism and gentle spirit which ennobled the finer souls 
among them, are vividly portrayed. For the time being 
the reader is caught up in the enormous problems, the 
self-denials and grim determination that have paved the 
way and laid the foundation for a later civilisation. Those 
were stirring days, but not without their full share of 
romance which casts its glamour over every page; they 
knew how to love as they knew how to suffer, and this 
power was fortified by the ambition for freedom of mind 
and soul which burned within them. 


“The Great Valley.” By Mary Johnston. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.)—*‘ The Tight Rope.” By Sylvia 
Stevenson. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.)—*‘ The Dark Curtain.” 
By J. E. Buckrose. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘* The 
Mystery of the House That Wasn’t There.” By W. Carter 
Platts. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Miss Sylvia Stevenson. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


Two centuries later we find this same ambition burning 
in the heart of a lonely girl. Allowing for the difference 
in circumstances it was the same absorbing passion which 
drove Shirley Mason to become an architect. Firm in 
the conviction that she had something great in her to be 
expressed by that medium she plodded on, refusing love 
and its substitutes, though for a time her moral balance 
was threatened. Her great chance came, but with much 
bitterness of spirit she was forced to accept her limitation, 
and she realised that her life was indeed a “ tight-rope,”’ 
“a bridge and not a goal.’’ Marriage by way of com- 
promise followed which brought lukewarm happiness, but 
it is a Shirley with open eyes, walking upright, steadily, 
that we take our leave of, ‘‘ it was the walking that counted, 
not the getting there.” 

Ambition of a lower order, but presented with an equally 
sympathetic pen, was the mainspring and object in life of 
the two girls Connie and Aggie (cousins though brought up 
as sisters). A phrase that falls with rather an irritating 
persistence from the lips of the mother is “ so long as’ the 
girls are happy.”’ Everything gives way to that ideal, and 
everything equally proves how futile is such a narrow and 
feeble aim. Again and again the girls make a bid for the 
elusive happiness, and in their vacillating dreams and 
experiences, their shrinking from facing anything that 
lies beyond the dark curtain ’”’ they make a very con- 
vincing study, which reflects no little delicacy and charm 
of girlhood, in spite of their somewhat spoilt dispositions. 
Essentially modern in its outlook, it is a sincere and appeal- 
ing piece of work. 

And now by way of the asserted variety our last book 
takes us hot on the scent of a mystery.* It is made by a 
very different recipe from some of Mr. Carter Platts’s 
previous inventions, but we are delighted to find a liberal 
sprinkling of the real Tuttlebury flavouring. With all 
the necessary ingredients, a betrothed couple in difficulties, 
a gallant and very efficient ‘“‘ Investigator,” engineering 
plans sought by several countries, added to Mr. Carter 
Platts’s irresistible humour, it will prove a delightful 
companion, and a real remedy for the bluest fit of the 
blues. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF THE UNSEEN. 


The two portly volumes in which Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle has set forth the story of modern Spiritualism* are 
evidence not only of his versatility but of his amazing 
industry. It is of course not his first appearance as an 
historian, as witness his ‘‘ History of the Great War” 
(Hodder & Stoughton), a similarly monumental work. 

This ‘‘ History of Spiritualism "’ is dedicated to Sir 
Oliver Lodge as a great leader “‘ both in physical and 
psychic science.’’ In his preface Sir Arthur observes that 
it is “‘ very curious that the Spiritualist movement which 
many of us regard as the most important in the history 
of the world since the Christ episode ’’ has never before 
had an historian amongst those who were within it and who 
possessed a large personal experience of its development. 

To the critic of Spiritualism the work naturally presents 
fewer points of attack than a purely propaganda document. 
The author is admirably impartial in his record, and paints 
its face like the face of Cromwell without leaving out the 
warts. The story of Spiritualism of course takes us almost 
to the dawn of history. It is the story of what is called 
the supernatural, but wkat in modern times we have 
learned to know as the supernormal. Spiritualism as a 
modern movement is usually traced back to the Fox sisters 
and the ‘ Hydesville rappings ’’ of 1848, but the author 
naturally takes a more enlarged survey than this, and 
begins his history with that amazing genius Emmanuel 
Swedenborg—a more suitable starting point, because 
Swedenborg’s writings are essentially spiritualistic, although 
marked by a strong flavouring of the theology of his own 
day: he developed his gifts as a seer in the year 1744. 

From Swedenborg we pass to Edward Irving and the 
Shakers, then to Andrew Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie 
clairvoyant, that voluminous writer with a great philosophic 
system of universal range—‘‘ The Harmonial Philosophy.” 
Thus we arrive at the commencement of the Spiritualistic 
movement as popularly understood, and proceed to consider 
the ‘‘ Hydesville episode,’’ the career of the Fox sisters, the 
first developments in America, and the beginnings of the 
movement in England. Chapters follow on D. D. Home, 
the Davenport brothers, the researches of Sir William 
Crookes, old-time mediums such as the Eddy brothers, 
Slade and Dr. Monck, and so we arrive midway. We are 
then given an account of collective investigation into 
Spiritualism, which is followed by the story of Eusapia 
Palladino and an account of the more famous mediums of 
to-day. Chapters are devoted to the Society for Psychical 
Research, to the mysterious substance known as ectoplasm, 
to spirit photography, voice mediumship, and the position 
of Spiritualism in France, Germany and Italy. The chap- 
ters on the Religious Aspect of Spiritualism, Spiritualism 
and the War, and the Spiritualist’s View of the After- 
life, will be for many the most interesting portions of the 
book which contains also a useful appendix and a copious 
index. 

Altogether it is a strange and moving story covering 
accounts of many marvellous happenings and extraordinary 
persons. The literary element comes in in the case of 
Ruskin and Thackeray, Mrs. Browning, the Howitts, 
Gerald Massey, F. W. H. Myers, and other men and women 
of letters. I observe that there is no mention of Tennyson, 
but although he made no public utterances on the subject, 
it is well known that he was greatly interested in the 
question and made his own private inquisitions into it. 

The narrative is graphically told and well illustrated— 
there are some sixteen plates. It is a story of great vision 
and high endeavour, checkered with the annals of much 
sordid trafficking with the unseen and many matters of 
a fantastic or a squalid kind. But that is the history of all 
human movements where the noblest things are misunder- 
stood and misused and only maintained in their purity 
by the struggles of those who can see and think and 
understand. 


Davip Gow. 


* “The History of Spiritualism.” By Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. In 2 vols. 42s. (Cassells.) 


ROCK-HEWN POEMS.* 


Mr. Colin Tolly’s poems are rough-hewn. But if, like 
rock, they have many awkward angles, at least they have, 
by way of compensation, something of the strength of 
rock. Mr. Tolly never sacrifices sense to sound, and, 
though we may wish that his verse were more musical, 
it is pleasant to find, in these days when manner is apt 
to be studied too much to the exclusion of matter, a poet 
who is keenly interested in the objective no less than the 
subjective side of life. An astronomer and a geologist, 
he is also an historian, and in a sonnet sequence entitled 
‘““ Pagan Nights’’ he presents us with a series of pictures 
of ancient and medieval life in various parts of the world. 
“In the Woods: Algonquian (circa A.D., 1500) '’ isa charac- 
teristic example of his method : 


“One autumn night round a fire in the Red Lake woods, 
After years of peace sat in stern war-council a ring 
Of Chippewan chiefs ; while the painted and plumed young 

bloods 

Danced long exultingly, and one did sing 
Old tribal lays, and one wild lay just added. 
He sang of how the Sun and Fire and Winds 
And Woods and Waters were born; and how the padded 
And the feathered forest-folk had subtle binds 
To spirits and men; of how the buffalo 
Was tracked, and the spotted moose and the caribou, 
And the bear lured from his den; he sang of the snow 
And auroral nights; of sun-dances; and many a coup 
Won in wild wood wars. ... At dawn the smoke-signal 


rose ; 
And all vanished by lane, creek and trail, hunting Sioux 
foes.”’ 


Mr. Tolly has obviously travelled widely, especially 
in the East, and it is clear, from his group of poems called 
Mystical Nights,’’ that Eastern ideas and mysticism 
have laid strong hold upon him. A wide observer of life 
and a sympathetic interpreter of many different philoso- 
phies, his own individual outlook is best summarised in 
** Life’s Crown ”’ : 


Not that in love’s sweet toils the lay long compass’d— 
To home and its innermost joys initiate ; 

Not that when sounds of bugle, fife and drum pass’d 

I follow’d, follow’d right up to the Gate 

Of Death—heard oft his Wings and Scimitar ; 

Not that lov’d friends I’ve known, sciences prov’d, 
Lands distant seen, I count life’s robes and star 

And noblest crown to have won; but when there mov’d 
Within—by stranger’s eyes or magic word 

Or song awak’d, or by Nymph Nature’s Self 

In solitudes reveal’d—the Word which stirr’d 

The Bosom of old Chaos—from the Gulf 

Of Time then I have soared to touch that bound 

Where Buddha, Jesus, Francis dwell—Peace-crowned ! ”’ 


Mr. Tolly’s style may be a little awkward at times. 
But to read his book is to have intercourse with a well 
stored mind and a wise and charitable heart. 

G. T. 


SHORT STORIES.? 


If the indefatigable editors of this annual collection of 
short stories are unable to spread before us a banquet 
which from the hors d’e@uvres to the savouries is of the 
highest quality, that of course would not be their fault. 
It is clear that their taste is catholic, although perhaps 
not quite catholic enough. I am one of those who delight 
in P. G. Wodehouse when he is in his Ukridge form and 
not in his more discursive Sam vein; and surely Wode- 
house has produced a story during 1925 that should find 
a place in this book. There are one or two that we could 
spare. In a previous collection we had that memorable 
Irish tale by C. E. Montague on the illicit distilling business. 


* “ Knowledge and Dreams, and Other Poems.’”’ By Colin 
Tolly. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


+ “The Best Short Stories of 1925.” No. 1: English. 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien and John Cournos. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 
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We cannot help comparing it with ‘‘ Lynn Doyle’s ” story 
of the soldiers, in a similar landscape, searching for the 
“ Rapparee ’’; and like a famous Master of Trinity who 
had been listening to the inaugural lecture of a Regius 
Professor of History, we think very warmly of the man’s 
predecessor. 

It is impossible to be other than invidious in dealing with 
such a collection as this. Let me therefore say at once 
that, in my opinion, two or three of the tales leave the 
others in the rear. A. E. Coppard had one in another 
such volume which took the top place. And how can 
we put any of these in front of his ‘“ Fifty Pounds” ? 
Original and exquisite—it is a story that one hugs to one’s 
bosom. The adventure of Philip Repton and Eulalie 
Burnes is a gem with several facets. There is pathos and 
irony galore, and it is beautifully written. Poor Lally !— 
but when she trips down the stairs alone and waves her 
hand at the perfidious one, who to the last is keeping 
his gracious, mournful airs, she was probably not at all 
unhappy, only rather bewildered. 

Another story which is in the first flight on account of its 
whimsical quality and its charm is Eleanor Farjeon’s 
“Faithful Jenny Doe.’’ I am usually rather bored by 
ghost stories, but this one is a delight. The way in which 
the ghost of Jenny contrives to make for herself the best of 
that other world is very joyful. To give away the plot 
would be unfair. This story is worth the price that is 
asked for the whole book. 

That by Viola Garvin describes an episode in the life of 
Miss Wickers, of William Street, an elderly dressmaker. 
Without being so exacting as to compare it with Flaubert’s 
old Felicie, we cannot help finding it a-little amateurish. 
It is a little too “‘ pat ’’ in the details, and the whole story 
too mechanical and uninspired. 

The presence of D. H. Lawrence usually tends to cast a 
shadow upon the others. We have not forgotten his story 
of the Horse-dealer’s daughter. This time he captures us 
with his ‘‘ Jimmy and the Desperate Woman.’’ The 
editor of a London paper goes to a Yorkshire mining village 
in order to persuade a woman whom he has never seen to 
leave her objectionable husband—at least in her stern 
eyes he is objectionable—and to come with her little girl 
to London, there to live with the aforesaid editor. Mr. 
Lawrence must have enjoyed himself in writing this tale. 
The scene of the miner-husband having his back washed 
by the fire, what time the editor looks on, and the subse- 
quent very unhackneyed conversation, are written in such 
a way that we hang breathlessly on every word. The 
editor, Jimmy, returns to London. She is to follow in a 
couple of days. ‘‘ Jimmy set his teeth and went to the 
station. But when he felt her looking at him, and so met 
her eyes, and after that saw her coming slowly down the 
platform, holding the child by the hand, her slow cat’s eyes 
smouldering under her straight brows, smouldering at him, 
he almost swooned. A sickly grin came over him as he held 
out his hand.”” As for her husband up in Yorkshire—“ in 
some subtle, inexplicable way he was actually bodily 
present—the husband. The woman moved in his aura. 
She was hopelessly married to him. And this went to 
Jimmy’s head, like neat whisky. Which of the two 
would fall before him with a greater fall—the woman, or 
the man, her husband ? ” 

After the stark strength of this, Princess Bibesco’s 
“Red Hair’”’ makes us a trifle impatient. It is true that 
it contains much cleverness, but the search has been 
prolonged. Midnight oil is good in its way, but... 
Several writers are mentioned in the course of this tale, 
one of them being P. G. Wodehouse—“ the whole family 
had agreed that P. G. Wodehouse was a man of genius.” 
Well, after reading ‘‘ Two Masters,’’ by Arthur Wheen, 
in this collection, we are a little diffident about the word 
genius. Here is a story that might have been written by 
Moby Dick’s creator. It is overwhelming. Hostile critics 
might call it pretentious ; but the stuff is there and it is 
true brocade. Wodehouse has a charming gift, but in his 
longer tales he is absolutely too unpretentious. He repeats 
himself, going so far that one could scarcely go farther— 


and he a master of inventiveness! Bill the Conqueror 
becomes reincarnated in Sam. There is the same sort of 
girl, the same sort of misunderstandings, the same sort of 
newspaper-lord and so on and so on. If Princess Bibesco 
had called Wheen a genius we would have applauded. 
Here is a fantastically written tale, compact with beauty 
and imagination. Perhaps it is a slight strain upon our 
credulity that we are asked to believe that the Australian 
officer was able to impersonate a German artillery officer in 
the German army! Or did his conversation with his 
fellow-officers restrict itself to Faust and the other classics ? 
With Schaeffer, the man who befriended him and whom he 
eventually killed, this may have been possible. But with 
the others . . . and yet it would be churlish if we raise 
up this kind of mundane difficulty. Our Australian is as 
much a superman as Melville’s Ahab, and this is a super-tale. 
The friendship between the British and the German officers 
during the war is paralleled in another tale, by A. W. Wells, 
in which the Britisher has a Bulgarian comrade—in this 
case one whom he does not meet until the very tragic 
moment. ‘ He had just been feebly gulping at a bottle 
of water held to his lips by a stretcher-bearer when the 
moonlight fell on my face, and I could see that he knew me. 
A minute later and he was dead—but in that minute there 
came over his face such a look as I do not remember having 
seen on any human face before. .. .” 

An excellent yarn is contributed by Francis Brett Young ; 
it deals with an unfortunate white man who, many years 
ago in the Orange Free State, was undergoing a sentence 
in the prison where white and black men were not separated. 
The local colour is most satisfying, and so is the poor hero’s 
escape. One evening, when the narrator is ploughing by 
moonlight, he reappears—‘‘a little chap, dressed all in 
black, like a shopkeeper, with a billycock on his head and 
a little black bag in his hand.’’ The bag is crammed with 
notes and gold. ‘‘ You'll see me again, never fear,’ he said. 
‘ T’ll write to you from Kimberley.’ It was a funny thing 
to see that little chap, with his black bag, moving off into 
the dust.” 

Talking of local colour, one could not ask for it to be 
better depicted than in E. L. Grant Watson’s “‘ The 
Diamond.”’ Far away in the frozen north is the scene. 
During the long darkness “ men are a little afraid of them- 
selves. The first light of the sun has an amazing effect. 
All one’s being seems to rush to one’s throat and head. It _ 
is exciting; no one can resist it. The days lengthen, 
the nights vanish, and the midnight sun looks faintly 
down. . . . We learned during that first summer to hide 
ourselves from ourselves, and from one another... .” 
We live with those derelict men on their drifting ice-island. 
“In that long darkness of the winter I used to think 
about precious things ...a diamond had all those 
qualities which ice might have, but which it never 
possesses ; ice is always murky or flecked; it perishes 
and it breaks. .. .” 

The Russian local colour in Hugh Walpole’s tale is 
admirably done. This is an arresting study in national 
psychology. The adamantine Ford is captured gradually 
and completely by what he in the first place detested. 
Uncle Anton and the other inmates of that Moscow house- 
hold are subtle studies ; still more so is the atmosphere of 
the ancient town. Subtle is the story by L. A. G. Strong, 
wherein the relations of a man and a woman are described 
with a brush that knows how to paint the storm-tossed 
heavens and the recesses of the mind. 

A. N. Monkhouse is represented by a brief, illuminating 
sketch from the Manchester Guardian, in which paper he 
must have written many thousands of columns, all very 
good and some of extraordinary insight. This sketch is 
unassuming but the sort of thing that is never forgotten. 

If I had space I would devote more attention to Kenneth 
Macnichol’s delicious tale of old Mére Fradeau, the ribald 
and uncompromising, who became for a while a great 
actress. George Manning-Sanders’s tale of the fox is of 
most excellent humour, and “ Picnic,’’ by John Metcalfe, 
is a Teniers-like study of low life. Elge and Edie and 
Ruthie and Mr. Meggeson, to say nothing of the others 
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who participate in this expedition to Epping Forest, where 
a terrific storm is not the chief event, are described by the 
hand of a loving artist. Worthily does he receive the 
dedication of this book. 

HENRY BAERLEIN. 


Hovel Wotes. 


ANGRY DUST. By Eric Maschwitz. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


There is somcthing particularly hopeful about those 
novels that begin just before the birth of the chief character 
and go on through its childhood with leisured detail. If 
they are not very boring, they will probably be very satis- 
fying, at least until they come of age. At the beginning 
of ‘‘ Angry Dust,’’ Mabilla Asprey is about to begin life. 
Later she looks upon it for seven years ; and that is a most 
promising Book One, all the more surprising coming after 
a rather lurid title on a rather lurid wrapper. Book Two 
also surprises, for it discovers Mabilla taking a morning 
kipper with other members of the ‘‘ Lady of Laughter ”’ 
company on Armistice morning. Tiring of the stage, 
Mabilla marries Nicholas Ormeroyd, who loves her and 
ill-treats her, deserts him for his brother, Tony, learns 
wisdom and tolerance, and returns. Mr. Maschwitz tells 
his story well. He has style and can describe. He can 
characterise and recognise a situation when he sees one. 
But, remembering that Book One, with its atmosphere, 
delicate writing, and nice sense of period, one hopes that 
in his next book his people, particularly the older ones, 
will insist on merely being and will refuse to worry overmuch 
about his plot. They should make a distinguished and 
charming affair of it. 


MR. AND MRS. CRAW. By J. J. Bell. 2s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Mr. Craw has far too many admirers already to need 
any introduction, in fact he is assured of a very warm 
welcome. Whether he is eating his haggis with a shoe- 
horn in the hotel bedroom in noble compliance with Joanna’s 
ideas of economy (though he voted for leaving it under a 
seat at the ‘‘ Pictures’’); whether he is enlarging to 
Joanna on the history of Cleopatra’s Needle, or inter- 
viewing various Scottish celebrities in London for the 
Hillfoot Observer, he gives us a steady flow of irresistible 
amusement. His droll and ludicrous wriggling out of the 
tight corners and awkward situations he has a genius for 
creating is a real diversion. 


TREAD SOFTLY. By Lady Miles. 


Lady Miles in her new book has managed with no small 
success to depict the people of two generations without 
lessening our interest in 
either. The book starts 
with Eve in the rectory at 
eighteen, the coming of 
Mervyn Lyster, the ups and 
downs of their married life, 
and the school days of their 
son, Simon. A picture de- 
tailed and complete in itself, 
in which Mrs. Lyster is the 
chief character. Then, in 
part two, June comes in. 
The story is told from her 
point of view, and when 
Mrs. Lyster appears again 
it is in a secondary place. 
The main result of this plan 
is that it gives us two love 
stories, and no reader of a 
novel is likely to find fault 
with that. The study of 
Simon is the most interesting in the book, in part because 
we can trace the workings of heredity in his character, in 


7s. 6d. (Hutchinson). 


Miss Pamela Wynne, 


whose new novel, ** Penelope Finds 
Out,” will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Philip Allan. 


the mixture of worldliness and idealism of which he is 
compact. For a time his dream woman comes between 
him and the girl he marries, but all ends well. The plot 
is throughout cleverly managed and goes on at a pleasant 
pace. 


STENDHAL: THE CHARTERHOUSE OF PARMA. 
Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net 
each. (Chatto & Windus.) 

With these volumes Messrs. Chatto have begun a most 
interesting and courageous enterprise, the publication of 
a complete Stendhal in English. There is good reason 
for believing that this least popular of French writers will 
find his public now. We have lost, very happily, much 
of the cant and pretence that made realistic fiction difficult 
to write and impossible to sell. The growing popularity 
of Chehov is proof of this. There is not a sentence in the 
‘“ Chartreuse ’’ that a young girl of sixteen would hesitate 
to read to her mother; nevertheless the whole book is 
realistic, and concedes nothing to sentiment. Incidentally 
it is one of the most amazing stories ever written. Ata 
later date we hope to say something more about Stendhal 
and his work; meanwhile we heartily commend this 
excellent translation. We notice that Mr. Scott Moncrieff 
says nothing about the earlier English version by Lady 
Mary Loyd with an introduction by Maurice Hewlett. He 
should look at the volume, and consider it. 


THESECRET OF THE ASHES. By Alfred Ornstien. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The popularity of the mystery novel is so great and the 
supply consequently so lavish, that anything new in this 
line is particularly acceptable. Mr. Ornstien, instead of 
commencing with a murder, commences with the factors 
that lead up to it, gathering his characters together in 
such a way that when eventually the mean, money-grabbing, 
hypocritical wine merchant is killed in his office and the 
premises set on fire, the reader, aware of two or three 
possible reasons for the crime, is hard put to it to decide 
who is the guilty person. Is it the wine-merchant’s weak- 
natured, illegitimate son, whom all the world supposes his 
heir ? or is it his real son, cheated of his birthright ? or 
the mother of this defrauded boy ? or—but if you really 
want to do some guessing you had better get the book 
and read it. You will have some thrills and a very carefully 
planned mystery, and something out of the common in the 
way of murder stories. 


7s. 6d. 


GOODLY PEARLS, By George A. Birmingham. 


7s. Od. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


One of George A. Birmingham's sterling qualities as 
a writer of fiction is his gift of speedily establishing his 
characters in the hearts of his readers. In ‘‘ Goodly 
Pearls ’’ we fall in love almost from the first page with 
Stafford Nye, the whimsical, easygoing teller of the story. 
After forty years in the Diplomatic Service, Stafford Nye 
is on his way back to the isolated little English parish of 
Queen’s Clevely, and his sly comments on his old-fashioned 
sister Barbara and on his brother Theophilus, the rector 
of the parish, make one impatient to meet them. Stafford’s 
good nature is responsible for the fun of the story. He 
brings back with him the ultra-modern daughter of an 
exiled Russian prince, whom he has pulled out of a slum 
in Budapest, and plants this engaging young lady on his 
sister Barbara. For Theophilus he provides an embarrass- 
ing curate in the person of an uncompromising young 
Anglo-Catholic, whose early death from overwork and 
excessive zeal Stafford succeeds in frustrating. A light- 
hearted, thoroughly enjoyable story, with here and there 
the hint of a deeper note. 


ADRIENNE OF AUXELLES. 
(Hutchinson.) 
“When I was sitting idly at my club one afternoon it 
came Over me quite suddenly, and with something of the 
effect of a startling discovery, how thoroughly I disliked 


By W. E. Norris. 7s. 6d 
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my wife.’’ So Mr. Norris begins his novel. It is a relief 
to come across a modern story without a murder in the 
first chapter. Mr. Norris has no skill ‘‘ to freeze the 
blood ’’; his art is to develop tangled situations in which 
one or two personalities emerge, and the stormy petrel 
of this story is a fascinating Frenchwoman, who attracts 
the emancipated husband. Their relations are strictly 
Platonic, but this does not prevent trouble arising. Mr. 
Norris introduces us to two groups who are affected by the 
complication, one foreign and the other English. He 
abjures murders, though he does provide a duel in Paris. 
But there is real interest in the actions and reactions of the 
leading figures. The young people, Molly, Algy and Teddy 
Brace, are particularly attractive. Adrienne’s personality 
does strain the reader’s sense of what is probable, but 
apart from this the plot is worked out with ease and even 
excitement. Mr. Norris was too sound a craftsman to use 
any meretricious devices. He carries on his tale with 
an enforced ability, even to a semi-happy ending. 


CAPTAIN SALVATION. By Frederick William Wallace. 
7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This book reminds us of Poseidon, Aphrodite, Eros, 
Nietzsche, Clark Russell, Joseph Conrad, Jack London, 
Rudyard Kipling, Aldous Huxley, and Michael Arlen. 
It is concerned with Wine, Brine, Women and Song. The 
wine is chiefly champagne and expensive liqueurs, though 
there are tanks of brandy too. The brine is the “ goods,” 
sure enough; clippers with Blue-nose second mates, 
belaying pins, knuckle dusters, and Navy Colts—there is one 
glorious fight to the death which runs to over four pages. 


‘Women permeate the book. It might be called Sex and 


Sea—sex to one and half a dozen of the other. One thinks 
a lot of Judith, Cleopatra and Delilah, but do let us get 
away from those dreadful old clichés ‘‘ exquisite curves,” 
sinuous ’’ and bosoms that “rise and fall.’’ After all 
that’s what bosoms are for. Of song there is a fair amount 
and the same of mandolins and guitars (‘‘ Anson leaped 
to his feet shouting, as the song ended and the mandolin 
was tossed recklessly away. She completed the whirl 
and was arrested in his embracing arms”’ and so on). 
All turns out well in the end and the hero-villain turns 
over the newest of new leaves. If any elderly maiden 
lady thinks of sending this as ‘‘ a nice boy’s book about 
ships ’’ to her grand-nephew at a prep. school she would 
be well advised to read it first. 


NETS AND CAGES. By J. Morgan de Groot. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

There is music and singing all the way through Mr. 
Morgan de Groot’s new book. Ronald Morris, son of a 
farmer, has a wonderful tenor voice and, while still a boy 
at school, is discovered by the daughter of the local great 
lady and given a musical career. Cynthia—Lady Cynthia, 
for, although only twenty, she is a lady in her own right— 
is a dominating character and is attracted not only by the 
boy’s voice but by his strange, languid personality. He is 
four years her junior and, when his training starts, hardly 
more than a child. By the time it is finished he is a man, 
and his patron is head over heels in love withhim. Engaged 
to her cousin—a man of her own class—Cynthia tries to 
rid herself of this consuming passion, and Ronald passes 
on to a girl of a very different type who is infatuated solely 
by his voice. So he is loved by two women—one wor- 
shipping his genius, the other himself. Which of the two 
wins him in the end and how it comes about, the author 
tells in a novel of romance and temperament which he 
has made absorbingly interesting. 


THE PINNACLE. By Edythe M. Glanville. 7s. 6d. 
(Melrose.) 

The Grimshaw family live very close to the poverty line 
until Catherine, the daughter, who very early realises her 
business ability, discovers a gold mine in her father’s 
hitherto misapplied inventive genius. The story relates 
the steps by which Catherine directs the family advances 
to affluence. The parents remain “ simple ”’ folk, and 
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of the Works of 


Herman Melville 


MOBY DICK MARDI 
TYPEE WHITE JACKET 
OMOO REDPURN 


ISRAEL POTTER 


Each book complete in one volume, bound in crimson 
buckram. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Two Books by 


Hugh [Anson Fausset 


JOHN DONNE 


‘‘A book which few contemporary critics could have 
achieved.’ Nation. 12s. 6d. net 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


“T have read it with admiration and conviction, 
feeling sure that here is the chief part of the truth 
about Coleridge. Whatever may be written hereafter, 
this excellent study in biography will not easily be 
superseded.” George Sampson. 12s. 6d. net 


‘fonathan Cape Thirty Bedford Square 


X 


STRIKING NEW BOOKS— 


TREVELLYAN, A. C. Dol Mar 
A new and enthralling story, which is brimful of exciting 
incidents. Cloth, coloured wrapper. 6/- net 


A ROMANCE OF SILENCE 
AND THE SOUL Beaumont Beaumar 


A clever and well written allegorical Novel. Cloth, coloured 
wrapper. 6/- net 


BEARING GIFTS Clara I. Martin 


An excellent collection of Short Stories—thrilling, entertaining, 
distinctly original. Cloth, coloured wrapper. 6/= net 


POEMS, 1926 Arthur Gladstone 


A new and excellent collection of Verse from the pen of a 
writer whose previous books have been very favourably re- 
viewed by leading journals. Cloth, paper wrapper. net 


HIS DIVINE WELDING 
Edith Maude Serrant 


An original and interesting Novel. The plot is well conceived, 
and the interest strongly sustained throughout. Cloth, gold, 


coloured wrapper. 5/- net 
CANDLELIGHTS W. J. Tubb 
Asplendid selection of miscellaneous Verse, highly commended. 
Cloth, gold, paper wrapper. 3/6 net 


TRIBUTES IN VERSE G. H. Trevor 
An exceedingly fine sheaf of poems. Cloth, paper wrapper. 
net 


THE HEADLAND TRAGEDY AND THE 
BALLAD OF THE NIGHTMARE 


George Townsend 
The story is founded on fact, and presented in the form of 
Poetry. Exceedingly interesting, original, strikingly written. 
Cloth, gold, paper wrapper. 2/6 net 


THE STORY OF AN APPLE PIE 


D. M. Howman 
A pleasing story for Tiny Tots, which they will all revel in. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 


MSS. of all kinds invited. No reading fee. 


A. H. STOCKWELL, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, —X 
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are all the more likeable for that—particularly the mother 
whose personality is altogether lovable. There is a certain 
amount of humour and some pathos to be obtained from 
the extravagant vanity of the father. Jim, the son, is a 
clean English sportsman, but does not enter much into 
the story. This wide difference in characteristics of the 
members of the family is emphasised almost to caricature. 
The author gives us some propaganda and a great deal of 
sound sense, the evident result of experience and reflection. 
Catherine reaches the “‘ Pinnacle,’ but finds it a lonely 
spot, and one which in her less strenuous moments she 
would gladly exchange for the warmer valley. 


NADINE: A ROMANTIC COMEDY. By G. P. Robinson. 
7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


“ Adventure is a fine tonic’’ and without doubt Tom 
Weymouth found the genuine article when he went away, 
under the doctor's orders, for three months, to avoid a 
complete nervous breakdown. 


Having solved the question 
of destination in a 
truly typical way, he 
is soon heading for 
the Island _ of 
Maranos, the ‘‘Monte 
Carlo of the Eastern 
Mediterranean.” On 
the journey he is 
thrown in the com- 
peny of Davreau, 
the Lord - High - 
Everything-Else ”’ of 
the shortly to be 
crowned Prince of 

Maranos, im- 
mediately the thrills 
commence. Wey- 
mouth plunges full 
length into the 

coronation business, so deeply indeed that before it actually 
takes place he has become temporarily engaged to the 
Prince’s daughter, the Princess Nadine, and takes his 
due position in the procession. Alas for the coronation 
which never took place; the whole island was seething 
with unrest and treachery, and the principal participants 
only escaped with the utmost difficulty and in 
decidedly ignominious fashion. Thrills, excitements and 
dangers rapidly succeed one another, and Mr. Robinson 
gives a very racy account of this tragi-comic Principality, 
with its weak and ineffectual Prince, its charming Princess, 
its Casino, its feigned and shallow ceremonial. The one 
thing stable is the love between Nadine and Weymouth 
and the affection of Davreau for them both, and this leads 
to happiness when all the treacheries have expended 
themselves. 


Photo by Mr. G. P. Robinson, 


Swaine. 


MY LADY VAMP. By G. W. Gough. 7s. 
(Methuen.) 


6d. net. 


It is a generous feast of sensation that Mr. Gough 
provides for his readers in his story of the House of Cardew. 
For two centuries the Cardews had lived under a curse 
that entailed in each generation a furious enmity between 
father and sons. When old Bagot Cardew died, he took 
elaborate precautions for the maintenance of the quarrel 
between his two sons by leaving his fortune to the 
one who, at a given date, should be in possession of a 
magic talisman which he had obtained by robbery in the 
South Seas. The scene is set in present-day London, and 
we are soon immersed in the duel of wits between John 
Cardew, the brilliant classical scholar, and his unscrupulous 
brother Henry, who is prepared to recover the amulet by 
murder, and is assisted by a fanatic native who desires to 
regain it for his tribe. Barristers, generals and beautiful 
ladies find themselves entangled in the conspiracy which 
Mr. Gough chronicles with great zest and skill. Two love 
stories are woven into the plot, and in the end effect the 
breaking of the curse. Mr. Gough has written a story that 
will make a long journey pass very quickly. 


RETREAT, 7s. 6d. 


In an atmosphere saturated with viking traditions and 
a background of rugged and bleak Westmorland fells, 
Mr. Frankland has staged the adventures of an ex-officer 
and ex-don of an Oxford college. Oliver Toppin visits 
the fellside estate which he has recently inherited and, 
though keenly interested in music and the arts, is quickly 
enamoured of the country. To one of his responsive 
nature it makes an irresistible appeal, and he soon throws 
all his enthusiasm into the working of his farm. The 
ruggedness of nature, both human and otherwise, with 
which he is surrounded plays havoc with his stability of 
mind, and he is soon entangled in the attractions of two 
women who supplant his cold, unresponsive wife in his 
affections. Mr. Frankland has drawn a realistic picture 
of this cultivated gentleman-farmer, and the age-old 
disputes about cattle and property that raged around 
him, painting with generous, vivid colouring what might 
easily have been heavy and drab. 


By Edward Frankland. (Hamilton.) 


AILSA, By F. E. Mills Young. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


Ailsa was the charming little flapper daughter of a rural 
medical man; and one day through the village rode the 
Good Young Man on a motor-bicycle. He crashed badly 
and was taken to the doctor’s house for a lengthy over- 
haul. During his convalescence—large lawn, quaint old- 
world house, etc.—he and the flapper fall in love in charm- 
ing boy and girl style. Endof Acti. In Act 2 the doctor 
dies, and Ailsa, with her low-born, silly and vulgar step- 
mother take a tiny flat in town. A discovered skill in 
dancing and a lovely, innocent face lead Ailsa stagewards. 
“And London people were so kind to artless little Flo ’’— 
especially the Bad Married Man (with a bachelor flat) who 
becomes exceedingly troublesome indeed. Just about this 
time Ailsa bumps into the long-lost Good Young Man in 
a fog, and after this things begin to move. The Gcod 
Young Man (who, to tell the truth, is an exasperatingly 
stupid young man at times) becomes furious at the flowers 
and chocolates constantly coming from the Bad Married 
Man, and his anger is fanned by quite untrue hints from the 
Wicked Stepmother who had been casting eyes on the Good 
Young Man herself. Everything of course comes all right 
in the end and the book ends with marriage bells. Rather 
a hackneyed plot, but Miss Mills Young is an artist and 
tells her simple tale in charming fashion. 


THE VANISHING INDIAN. By Zane Grey. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In “ The Vanishing Indian’”’ Mr. Zane Grey uses his 
knowledge of the West and his skill of words to tell the 
story of an Indian youth, handsome, brave, intelligent, 
educated in the white man’s way. White to the whites, 
he is yet among his own people more truly Indian than 
they, if that is to be the highest type of his race. To the 
West comes Marian Warner, who had known Nophaie 
in more cultured climes when he studied the white man’s 
lore. Here she sees him as Indian; and she sees also some 
pretty poor specimens of her own race’s colour in the male 
line. It is however more than a story of man and woman, 
this book ; it is something of an epic of the “ vanishing ” 
of a once proud race. 


THE PERENNIAL BACHELOR. By Anne Parrish. 


7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


Tinged with the eternal tragedy of time—the tragedy 
of growing old—Miss Parrish’s new novel presents to us 
a family growing up through the Victorian era; the last 
two remaining members finding themselves lonely, left 
behind by present-day youth, but eminently self-satisfied. 
It is a clever book. The different periods are vividly 
suggested, the characters are almost distressingly real, 
and the sacrifices made by the three sisters for the only 
brother—the perennial bachelor—leave the reader with 
that sense of frustration which used to be the climax of 
so many women’slives. Victor’s home gave him admiration 
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and undying youth. Always the youngest, always the 
adored son of the house, always popular, he chose the 
glitter of society, and this comforting, sheltering, wor- 
shipping home for background. So Miss Parrish shows 
us the years slipping away, and with humour and pathos, 
describes the stories of the three sisters, one by one, drifting 
to conclusions, till finally only Lily is left to cry to Victor, 
when the new generation wounds him, ‘‘ Oh, Victor, you 
did look so nice coming along the road! I always think 
there’s no one in the world looks as nice in a silk hat as 
you!” 


The Bookman’s Table. 


A DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS OF MINIATURES. 
By J. J. Foster, F.S.A. 21s. (Philip Allan.) 


Mr. Joshua James Foster was a well-known antiquary 
and authority on miniatures, who at the time of his death 
in 1923 was engaged upon a biographical dictionary of all 
those painters who at one time or another turned their 
attention to the painting of miniatures. This work, 
edited by his daughter, Miss Ethel Foster, has now appeared 
posthumously, and consists of an alphabetical list with 
biographical and critical details of European and American 
portrait-miniaturists from the days of Holbein down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The scope of the 
work, and the number of the artists who have to be dealt 
with in 330 pages, preclude lengthy criticism ; but essential 
facts are given with lucid conciseness, and especially 
valuable is the information given about the less known 
miniaturists of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Mr. Foster’s Dictionary will be widely ap- 
preciated as a handy reference book on a very popular 
subject. 


GRETNA GREEN ROMANCES. By Warren Henry. 


7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


Here are 2 number of little romances written entertain- 
ingly round what purport to be verifiable runaway matches 
to Gretna Green. In addition the author devotes several 
chapters to the manner of Gretna’s rise to notoriety, and 
to its succession of ‘‘ priests ’’ and their business methods. 
The result is an instructive and amusing book which will 
be appreciated perhaps more by cynics than sentimentalists. 
The photographs add to the interest of the stories. 


TOWN AND SUBURB, By V. N. Solly. 
15s. (Benn.) 


Books of technical and general information on gardening 
abound, but it is not often that such a feast of delight 
is gathered together in such compact form. Not only 
does Mr. Solly ravish the eye with glimpses of magnificent, 
well laid out and matured gardens both public and private, 
but he gives many plans and ideas for the laying out of 
small and large spaces. Particularly pleasing to the city 
dweller will be the suggestions for turning the most un- 
promising corners and limited spaces, by reasons of balance 
and perspective, into receding vistas of charm and refresh- 
ment. ‘‘A place for flowers’? may be some people’s 
definition of a garden, but to many others it means far 
more, a real exaltation and re-creation of spirit, and to 
achieve this, thoughtful planning such as Mr. Solly offers 
is invaluable. 


THE GREYFRIARS OF CANTERBURY. By Charles 


Cotton. 3s. 6d. (University Press, Manchester.) 


Seven hundred years ago nine ill-clad poverty-wedded 
fiiars arrived at Canterbury from the Continent. These 
were Greyfriars—pioneers of the Franciscan order in 
England. They were presented with a small piece of 
ground by the monks of the Priory of the Holy Trinity 
on which to build a settlement, parc of which can be seen 
to-day. A good deal of literature has appeared recently 


RELIEVES 


THE VERDICT OF SCIENCE 
INDEPENDENT scientific tests prove that “ Vapex” 


quickly destroys the germs which cause colds and 
catarrhal conditions. The vapour of “ Vapex " is strongly 
germicidal and surrounds the user with a pleasant, anti- 
septic atmosphere in which germs cannot grow. Try a 
drop on the handkerchief each morning. 


All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., 
Bardsley Vale, Lancs. (V..17) 


Out-of-Print Books 


Send enquiries to Foyles, whose stock always includes an 

immense number of books which have gone out of print or 

become rare. Search will be made for out-of-print books 
not in stock, and, when found, reported free of charge. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS FARADISE, 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


LITERARY 
AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 
Poems, Stories, Tales for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 
Lyrics, Music, Songs: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Limited, 
29, Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 


ANDREW MELROSE the Publisher, writes ;—“You 


never send me rubbish, so in every case of a MS. coming 
from you I give it personal and immediate attention.” 
Perhaps this is why we place Books when Authors fail ! 
Terms, and Prize Entry Form free.—THE CAMBRIDGE 
LITERARY AGENCY, 8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 
(Established 25 years.) 


SELECTED POEMS 
By 
J. E. LIDDLE 


The book includes Tales of the hardships of old 
pioneer prospectors for gold in West Australia 


ALBERT and SON, Limited, Publishers, 
180, Murray Street, Perth, W.A. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/= per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials.-Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good snappy 
Song Lyrics with a view to arranging Music. Accepted 
works placed with leading Publishers. Known or unknown 
Authors invited to submit MSS. Box 321, BRANDIS- 
DAVIS AGENCY Ltd., 231, Strand, London. 


LEARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND EARN CHEQUES THIS 

WINTER! Work sold during tuition—Fees suit everyone—Write 

NEWLAND SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (B), 203, Blenheim 
Street, Hull 


THE DECACHORD 


A bi-monthly Magazine of Verse, Appropriate 
Prose, Comment and Criticism. Prize Poems 
Competitions are a regular feature. Annual sub- 
scription 10/6. Editor, 16, Raleigh Villas, Exmouth. 
Poetry Publishing Company, 3, Tudor Street, 
London, E.C.4, and Haven Road, Exeter. Price 1/7 
post free from Exeter. 
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in connection with the history of the Franciscan order. 
This indicates a demand which we believe is explained by 
the religious temper of the day. From the clash of creeds 
and the uncertainties of ‘‘ belief’? the modern mind turns 
towards the simpler essential facts of Christianity. The 
most Christian practice of self-denial, seen at its best in 
the true followers of St. Francis, has at all times—and 
never more than to-day—appealed to the deepest and 
best in men. One outcome of this tendency has been the 
formation of the “‘ British Society of Franciscan Studies ”’ 
with a continuous outcrop of literature amongst which 
this volume appears. The author confines himself to the 
Canterbury Settlement. He traces from a multitude of 
sources its beginnings, development, and dissolution in 
1538. The last chapter contains an account of the remains 
of the buildings as they appeared in rg919, and the steps 
taken for their preservation. The book is well written 
and contains interesting matter for the genera] reader, as 
well as for the antiquarian and student. 


HISTORY WITH A SKETCH BOOK, By Donald Maxwell. 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

History is not only to be read between the covers of a 
book ; by the trained eye it may be seen in mounds of earth, 
old walls, ancient tracks and countless signs and remnants 
of bygone days. And what a fascinating way is the latter, 
so keen is the enjoyment of tracking down these vestiges 
of old-time uses and glories that knowledge is gained almost 
unconsciously. In Mr. Maxwell’s equipment is to be found 
not only the discerning eye and the gifted brush, but an 
unbounded enthusiasm. His brush gilds the homeliest 


setting with a tinge of romance ; the kilns, mills, oasthouses, ° 


etc., of Sussex, Surrey and Kent all take on a new dis- 
tinction and charm, and by his enthusiasm he carries you 
along these unfrequented by-paths, beguiling the way 
with interesting lore and opening the eyes to much that is 
apt to be overlooked. 


PUCK IN PASTURE, By Elizabeth MacKinstry. 5s. net. 
(Heinemann.) 

An uncommon book of delightful verse and original black- 
and-white illustrations—both by Miss E. MacKinstry. 
The ideas are mostly concerned with magic and Puck, and 
the folk they affect, and though at times the ideas are 
somewhat slight they are always presented in an enter- 
taining way. Those who want an out-of-the-ordinary 
book should certainly get ‘‘ Puck in Pasture.” 


THE SMALLER ENGLISH HOUSE OF THE LATER 
RENAISSANCE, 1660-1840. By A. E. Richardson, F.S.A., 
and H. Donaldson Eberlein, B.A. 25s. (Batsford.) 

Bound with all the taste one expects from Messrs. 

Batsford, in dark green and brilliant gold, this book has 

an entirely fascinating appearance. In sober truth it is 

an important contribution to the history of architecture. 

Your large mansion has received much attention; but 

the middling-sized house has in many aspects been 

neglected. The authors have gone up and down the land ; 
investigating, drawing, making useful notes. They have 
sought and found access to original drawings and docu- 
ments. We can imagine the charm of a thorough study 
of windows, which are, as our authors truly point out, 

“‘ the eyes of buildings, either demure and modest, forward 

and leering, stern and official, or delicate and inviting.” 

Some of the shop windows pictured here are very interest- 

ing. The Small Shop Window at Edmonton, and one at 

Corfe, particularly. How blind one has been ; henceforth 

we will take note of shop windows. There is a most 

useful and readable chapter called ‘‘ Evolution of Plan.’ 

“‘ Sober expressions in stone, brick and timber, scarcely a 

century removed from us, that delighted and comforted 

our forbears, appeal with their messages to a generation 
fatigued by a century of mechanical activity.” Certainly 
they do; and the more we study this engrossing, yet 
fortunately not exhaustive book, the more delighted we 
shall become with our England, and the more angry with 
the works of the shoddy builder of 1926. 


SEVENTY YEARS A SHOWMAN. By “Lord” George 
Sanger. 6s. (Dent.) 


When this book first appeared in 1910 it created little 
stir. Now however it seems likely to become a sort of 
minor classic. It is not merely that it tells an extra- 
ordinarily interesting story—a story, such as we all love, 
of the development of small things into big—but it makes 
a foot-note to certain aspects of that Victorian age which 
is now fading so quickly into “ histcry.’’ When Victoria 
ascended the throne, Sanger, a small boy, was already 
travelling the roads of England with his father’s simple 
““ peepshow.”’ Long before he retired in 1905 his circuses 
had not only visited literally every town and village in 
Britain, but had become an institution in America and 
every European country except Russia, and had received 
the blessing and patronage of Royalty itself. What 
Sanger did not know about the changing life of the country- 
side during that period no one can have known ; and his 
autobiography, simple, humorous and warm-hearted, is no 
less valuable as a chapter in social history than it is fas- 
cinating as a record of personal hardship and courage 
crowned at length by unprecedented success. Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s introduction gives an added charm to a wholly 
delightful book. 


TWENTY-FOUR WOODCUTS OF CAMBRIDGE. By 
John F. Greenwood. 15s. (Bodley Head.) 

This charming album, presenting picturesque aspects 
of the historic buildings of the Colleges of Cambridge 
appeals equally to those who love the architecture of the 
University and to those who appreciate the fascinating 
art of which Mr. John F. Greenwood is an acknowledged 
master. For the benefit of those less conversant with 
Cambridge, brief notes have been added giving concise 
information as to the history and associations of Mr. 
Greenwood’s subjects, but the volume does not pretend to 
be a guide-book—it is a picture-book, and very welcome 
at that, portraying many of the most notable and lovely 
corners of the University, seen through the temperament 
of a true artist and recorded with the loving care of an 
accomplished craftsman. The edition, which is limited to 
850 copies, should speedily be exhausted. 


RUSSIA IN DIVISION. By Stephen Graham. 7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 

In the affairs of Soviet Russia it is difficult to say which 
is more futile : to speculate on what might have happened 
in the civil war, or to prophesy what may now happen to 
the Bolshevik junta. Mr. Stephen Graham is in his new 
book guilty of both these futilities. ‘‘ I believe,’’ says he, 
‘‘the counter-revolution might have won, had the British 
kept out of Russia.’’ ‘‘ It has seemed to me,”’ he remarks, 
‘that the Russian Revolution [of October, 1917] is nearing 
second Revolution.’’ Mr. Graham’s prediction we shall 
leave alone. Of his speculation we shall say this only: 
that operations so badly co-ordinated as those of the 
White armies could never have succeeded. That in any 
real sense they never constituted war, being mere marches 
and raids, in which the number of killed and wounded was 
quite negligible. That, if the Whites had come near 
enough to either of the capitals they would probably have 
been easily beaten off by the armed workers. That in any 
case a counter-revolution which had as one of its objects 
the reappropriation of the land by the landlords, would 
never have been tolerated by the peasants. When the 
Bolsheviks violated their most sacred convictions by throw- 
ing overboard their pet scheme of land nationalisation, and 
by ‘“‘legalising’’ the peasants’ seizure of the land, they 
were bound eventually to prevail against the various 
armies of Deniken, Wrangel, Koltchak, Churchill and 
Czecho-Slovakia. When Mr. Graham leaves oracles alone 
and descends from the tripod, he is at once informing and 
amusing. His impressions of travel, as he journeys from 
Finland, through Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland, 
to Bessarabia are quite lively and picturesque ; while his 
account of the Russian exiles in Paris is at least good 
journalism. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. By John 
Hulsham. New and Revised Edition. 6s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


An enormous choice exists nowadays among the countless 
books on gardening : big and little, specialising or generalis- 
ing, discursively gossipy, technically terse. Probably none 
has ever superseded the monumental works by Mr. Robin- 
son of Gravetye. But those are on the grandiose scale ; 
whereas most of us must practise our beloved craft under 
stern limitations of time, space or money, and the splendours 
once obtainable by the Stately Homes of England can only 
be distantly adored. That is why we shall find this volume 
so delightful in its sympathy and common sense. Mr. 
Hulsham’s wit equals his wisdom ; his humour and culture 
are rare in a horticultural manual. Those who prized his 
book some fourteen years ago will rejoice to welcome an 
old friend with renewed youth and generously amplified 
pages. Those who greet it for the first time will agree 
that it is superlatively useful, valuable and readable : a 
possession never to be lent or lost. The advice (in following 
which one can’t go wrong) ; the patient explanations of why 
and wherefore ; the explicit directions for each smallest 
detail, which here abound, should go far towards kindling 
in every man a deep desire to be ‘‘ his own gardener.” 
Not to mention every woman ! 


SELECTED POEMS OF J. E. LIDDLE. (Perth, Western 
Australia: Albert & Son.) 


In a little prefatory note Mr. J. E. Liddle mentions that 
nearly all these poems were written in Western Australia, 
and the scenery, characters, atmosphere of Australia are 
in many of his rhymes ; in as many he deals with subjects 
that are not influenced by his surroundings. But better 
than his ‘‘ Love Lyrics,’”’ his ‘‘ War Echoes,’’ his verses 
on ‘‘ Sublimity,’’ ‘‘ Creation,” ‘‘ Life’s Secret,’’ are the 
simple, often rugged and artless verses in which he writes 
of sights and sounds and life in the Bush, for even at their 
crudest they are full of character, as in the too-long ballad, 
or series of ballads, of ‘‘ The Pioneer Prospector,”’ or that 
of ‘‘ The Old Sundowner,”’ “ sitting alone in a gum creek ”’ ; 
or Widow Wood's‘ Tin’ ”’ ; or asin ‘‘ Mountain Scenery,” 
with its picture of ‘the languid herons flying o’er the 
streams’; or in ‘‘ Spring Morning,’’ where ‘‘ Cuckoos 
call to cuckoos further down the dales.’’ The feeling in 
most of these and other such—their feeling and spontaneity 
are of themselves a sort of natural poetry ; whatever else 
they may lack, they are racy of the soil. 


Music. 


“SOUNDS AND SWEET AIRS.”* 


By May Byron. 


A midsummer meadow, as yet unmown, presents at a 
distance a general ruddy aspect, very charming. Only 
by close investigation can the eye dissociate all the 


* “Songs of Remembrance.’’ Music by Landon Ronald. 
Words by Arthur L. Salmon and A. Kipps-Rushton. 3s. 6d. 
{Enoch.)—‘“ The Empty House.”’ Music by Eric Fogg. Words 
by Arthur L. Salmon. 2s. (Elkin.)—Songs from ‘‘ Hugh the 
Drover.’’ Alone and Friendless. 2s. Cold Blows the Wind in 
Cotsull and The Devil and Bonyparty. Ah, Love, I’ve found 
vou! and Hugh, my Lover. Music by R. Vaughan Williams. 
Words by Harold Child. 2s., 4s., 4s. (Curwen.)—‘‘I Don't 
Know how I’m going to Wait till Sunday.’”” Music by George 
Pointer. Words by Sydney Ellacott. 2s. (Enoch.)—‘‘ Last 
Night.”” Music by May H. Brahe. Words by Shirley Darbi- 
shire. 2s. (Enoch.)—‘ Invitation.”” Music by Alison Dodd. 
Words by Rose Fyleman. 2s. (Enoch.)—‘‘ The Willow Tree.” 
Music by Percy B. Kahn. Words by Alan Fenwick. 2s. 
(Enoch.)—‘‘ A Pedlar.”” Music by Ivy Frances Klein. Words 
Anon. (1600). 2s. (Augener.)—‘‘ From Rosy Bow’rs.’” Music 
by Henry Purcell. Words by Tom Durfey. od. (Augener.)— 
“English Ayres’ (1598-1612), Vol..3. Twenty-one Ayres by 
various composers. Transcribed and edited by Peter Warlock 
and Philip Wilson. 5s. (Enoch.) 


FREE to New Writers! 


Remarkable instances of almost immediate success are given 
in ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” the attractive prospectus 
issued by the Regent Institute. 

This interesting booklet, which is free to literary aspirants, 
gives much striking information on the following (among other) 
subjects: What Writers Earn; The Scope for New Contributors ; 
Journalism for Women; What Editors Say; Earning While 
Learning; The ABC of Subject-Finding; Synopsis of the 
Regent Course. 


You can qualify under expert guidance to earn money by 
your pen in spare time. The postal courses of the Regent 
Institute offer unique advantages. Ina series of clear, practical 
and interesting lessons you will be taught how to write 
attractively, what to write about, and where to sell. 

You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. Many 
contributors who find a ready market for their work are men 
and women of average ability. Training was the short cut to 
their mastery of the rules of effective writing. 


LEARN TO WRITE; 
Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside contributors. 
The supply of brightly-written paragraphs, articles, sketches 
and short stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big prices 
are paid for good work. 


The writer requires no capital—his only tools are pen, ink, 
and paper. Without leaving the quiet and comfort of his 
home, he can weave stories that will entrance a host of people, 
or construct articles that will inform or entertain the myriad 
readers of the newspapers. 

It is a frequent occurrence for Regent students without 
previous experience to begin earning money by the pen a few 
weeks after enrolment, and in some cases they have been pleasantly 
surprised by cordial requests to submit further work for 
consideration. 

The Courses are personally directed by an experienced journalist. 
in addition to receiving illuminating criticism of his original 
work, the student has the privilege of submitting his problems 
and difficulties for expert advice. The moderate fee (payable 
by instalments) is inclusive. Special arrangements are made 
for Overseas pupils. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp) or write a simple request for the booklet. 


Get your copy NOW! 


1 
i 
i 
1 
J 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93B), 
1! Please forward—free and post-paid, and without any ! 
1 obligation on my part—a copy of “‘ How to Succeed asa_ I 
Writer.” 
! 
Address ....... 
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component factors of that lovely tint. Dark-red sorrel, rosy- 
brown, fawn, russet, and amber of flowering grasses, gold of 
buttercups, pinks and pearly-whites of clover—a diapason 
of colour, a gamut of fragrance. ‘‘ It takes all sorts to 
make a world,”’ even in a hay-meadow: how much more 
in the illimitable world of music! For there, the totality 
is constituted of countless intellectual and emotional 
efforts—some weak and negligible, some of mighty import, 
some tawdry and blatant, some of heartbreaking poignancy 
—so that there is no general aspect, other than our title 
conveys. Select (1) a jazz-band fox-trot, and (2) a Mozart 
adagio, from the bewildering variety—seek the opinions 
upon these of Tom, Dick, and Harry. To Tom, the first 
will be just ‘‘ sound,” and anathema at that: the second 
will be a ‘‘ sweet air’’ such as he dimly hopes to hear in 
heaven. Dick will exactly reverse these processes. To 
Harry, who has “ no ear ’’—being naturally tone-deaf, as 
certain men are naturally colour-blind—neither the first 
nor the second will mean much more than the noise of a 
starting motor-car. . . . Which might lead one to conclude 
that music, as such, exists merely in the hearer’s conscious- 
ness, and has no actual individual life of its own. 
However, here is a batch of ‘“‘ sounds and sweet airs,” 
ancient and modern, ‘“‘ which give delight and hurt not,” 
according to their respective recipients. The most accept- 
able of them, to my thinking, are Sir Landon Ronald’s 
four ‘‘Songs of Remembrance ’’—fluent, suave, and 
melodious: expert work of fine quality, welcome to the 
too-often-overtaxed vocalist. It is difficult to make a 
choice—but to me the Croon Song”’ is particularly 
attractive. ... In “The Empty House,” Eric Fogg has 


successfully rendered the significance of the words; and. 


I suppose he intended to produce a reiterant effect of 
footsteps, or else an occasional cantabile phrase would have 
afforded change. But it’s a likeable and a singable piece. 

On a previous occasion I have observed that it seemed a 
pity to publish Vaughan Williams’s fine songs in “‘ Hugh 
the Drover,” detached from their original miliew. Their 
orchestral setting is lost, and their verbal meaning hard to 
fathom, apart from its context. It doesn’t seem fair to 
them. The eminent music-critic of a big Sunday paper 
recently expressed, ‘“‘ more in sorrow than in anger,” a 
coincident view, on hearing some of them performed at a 
concert: which was equivalent to sheer squandering 
of merits. So the five fresh specimens of these songs 
which are to hand need not delay us. Nor (for quite 
other reasons) will we linger over “‘I don't know 
how I’m going to wait till Sunday,’ a _ waltz-song 
whose author is under the delusion that “sleep” 
rhymes with “ week.’’ But there are fairies at the bottom 
of our garden, or rather 2 pervading atmosphere of fairy- 
ness, which finds most pleasing ma.terialisation when the 
practised hand of May Brahe has woven a dainty measure 
for the elves to tread. The words are very pretty, and a 
light soprano is secure of success with “ Last Night.” 
Equal, all-but identical commendations apply to “ Invita- 
tion,’’ by Rose Fyleman and Alison Dodd. In both these 
songs the fairies, like Peter Pan’s friends in Kensington 
Gardens, are “‘ feeling dancey,’’—and a similar gay sensa- 
tion will be produced upon the hearers. Of Percy Kahn's 
“The Willow Tree’’ there is little to be said: to one 
person it will “ give delight,’’ and another it will ‘ hurt 
not.’’ The same ‘“ modified rapture,’’ or innocuous blank, 
may accrue from “‘ A Pedlar,’’ but this is more ambitious, 
and exhibits opportunities for the vocalist. Only, the 
anonymous Elizabethan lyric is somewhat over-subtle for 
our shallow understandings. 

Purcell’s bravura scena, ‘‘ From Rosy Bowers,’’ will be 
new to many: it is one of those ‘“‘ Mad Songs ”’ so popular 
in the seventeenth century, and was “ the last song that 
Mr. Purcell sett, it being in his sickness.’’ Its highly 
florid, brilliantly artificial style, characteristic of the 
period, does not detract from its melodic beauties: and 
the singer who essays it must be prepared to do so “in 
Ercles’ vein,’’ and tear a different passion to tatters on 
every page. . . . Lastly, we arrive at yet another selection 
of ‘“‘ English Ayres’”’ (1598-1612), the work of Danyel, 


Dowland, Campion, etc. Now these ditties always give 
me pause. Many of the lyrics have been long familiar in 
anthologies, but they are of so naively unabashed a—well, 
to put it mildly, riskiness—that one can’t imagine any 
decent person nowadays having the cheek to sing them. I 
think it is Bullen, in his preface to the privately-printed 
Speculum Amantis, who points out that the lyrics there, 
audacious beyond conception to modern ears, were regarded 
as quite respectable by the Elizabethans. Anyhow, 
whether these Tudor settings strike one as ‘‘ sweet airs ”’ 
or merely as ‘‘ sounds,”’ the verses, in several cases, are 
unsuitable for a mixed audience. As antiquities, as 
curiosities, as studies in our ancestors’ repertory, ‘* English 
Ayres ”’ are extremely commendable. But their perpetual 
harping on the theme of love—not; always in the best of 
taste—becomes monotonous. I am quite convinced that 
we have progressed since then, in both beauty, variety, 
and reticence. To revert to the initial metaphor—it 
“took all sorts ’’ to make the midsummer meadow: but 
a garden is the outcome of a thousand vears of progtess. 


THE LITTLEST ONE AGAIN. By Marion St. John Webb. 
Music by Ida Sargent (‘‘ Auntie Ida” of the B.B.C.). 
Pictured by Margaret Tarrant and Dorothy Newsome. 
5s. net. (Harrap.) 


Miss Ida Sargent, more familiarly known to all listeners-in 
as “‘ Auntie Ida,’’ has written charming settings to twenty 
of the poems from Mrs. Marion St. John Webb’s very 
successful book of children’s verse, ‘‘ The Littlest One 
Again.” Messrs. Harrap, who published a musical edition 
of ‘‘ The Littlest One ’’ a year or two ago, have just issued 
this companion volume, and the twenty songs included in 
it will appeal equally to young and old. They are songs 
of character, humorous and natural, and the music is not 
only tuneful but possesses a lyrical simplicity especially 
adapted to childish voices. Miss Margaret Tarrant has 
done several dainty full-page coloured illustrations, while 
title headings and other black-and-white drawings are by 
Miss Dorothy Newsome. The whole is a book of distinction 
and originality, sure to be popular in the nursery, a never- 
ending joy to boys and girls; and child-impersonators, 
school teachers, anyone arranging children’s entertainments, 
will find it an unfailing source of inspiration. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


MORE OLD RHYMES WITH NEW TUNES. Composed 


by Richard Runciman Terry. (Longmans.) 


A book that will delight children is “‘ More Old Rhymes 
with New Tunes,” in which many favourite old rhymes 
appear accompanied by delightful new tunes. There are 
many quaint illustrations in the book by Gabriel Pippet. 


THE IMMORTAL LEGIONS. Poem by Alfred Noyes. 
Music by Edward Elgar. (Enoch.) 


This fine poem by Mr. Alfred Noyes, set to stirring music 
by Sir Edward Elgar, should be accorded a big reception. 
A moving and inspiriting song. 


SPANISH DANCE. } By Cyril Scott. (Elkin.) 

Here are two typical Cyril Scott albums—‘ Spanish 
Dance’ and ‘‘ Karma,” a suite for the pianoforte from 


Charlot’s Revue.”’ 


BORROWED MELODIES. Folk Tunes. By Ernest Austin. 
(Larway.) 

In Numbers 4 and 5 of ‘‘ Borrowed Melodies,’ Mr. 

Ernest Austin continues his series of Folk Tunes for Young 

Players. He says in his foreword to the series, ‘‘ There 
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is a very interesting fact about the tunes of the different 
nations. They each have a kind of individuality of their 
own, just as we do. When a Scottish tune is jolly, it is 
quite a different kind of jollity from Swedish jollity, and 
the same with the sad ones... .” It is a fascinating 
series, and should prove most attractive to music pupils 
of all ages. 


SOUVENIRS. (Enoch.) 


A book containing four charming pianoforte pieces by 
that ever-popular composer Easthope Martin. 


By Easthope Martin. 


The Drama. 


FROM LIVELY TO SEVERE. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Our theatre manners are deplorable ; nor is there any 
surer label of the jumped-up cad than the zeal with which 
he will pay a guinea for his stall and then chatter all through 
the performance. I found him particularly active at the 
Gaiety Theatre in two recent shows (The Government 
Inspector was one) ; and it may be that even in these days 
of theatres which have lost their cachet, worse manners 
must still be expected at a house hitherto devoted to the 
kind of play for which no rapt attention is needed. A 
more curious thing is the failure of managers to realise 
that their connivance in this nuisance is deflecting number- 
less playgoers to the earphone, where at least they have 
not their neighbours’ small-talk thrust upon them. 

Yet it would be a pity if the earphone were to entice a 
single playgoer from such an entertainment as Mozart. 
Sacha Guitry’s acting (and of course the vehicle for acting 
which his own pen had afforded him) was the outstanding 
attraction here. The play itself was nothing—young 
Mozart coming to Paris, embarking simultaneously on four 
love-affairs, and being packed off home by the sardonic 
Grimm before worse should ensue. Along with this, some 
music, to which nobody listened. (Monsieur Raoul Labis, 
the musical director, should have been warned that to 
bring anything so dainty as the Figaro music to 2. London 
theatrical audience is a heartbreaking waste of time; 
Monsieur Labis has not learnt the very rudiments of 
conducting incidental music in London, for we could talk 
through his loudest passages with ease ; and in his softer 
ones, there was no more than the motion of his baton to 
remind us of the impertinence that music was being played ; 
Monsieur Labis will know better than to bring music to 
London again.) But one may argue that to provide a 
vehicle for acting is the sole function of this type which, 
unlike more thoughtful stuff, has no form if divorced from 
its interpreters, and may be said not even to exist save 
between the rise and fall of the curtain. And in its own 
line Mozart succeeds admirably. They say there is little 
to choose between the English and French averages of 
acting, but we have certainly nothing at all like Monsieur 
Guitry’s performance here. How good, to find a play- 
wright who is not afraid of long speeches! How doubly 
good to see him, as his own interpreter, putting those 
same long speeches across the footlights—with zest, with 
cajolery, with infinite modulations of voice and tempo, 
with full-stops and silences and re-beginnings! Or when 
another speaks, to see Guitry co-operate with every trick 
known to mummery—with open-mouthed attention, with 
interjectory wm’s and aha’s, with incredulity expressing 
itself in a spasm of song, with eyebrows, elbows, feet, 
and with a pair of the most eloquent hands in Europe! 
No degree of ignorance of French, no amount of loquacity 
in one’s neighbours, should deter one from seeing Guitry. 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


GREATLY 
REDUCED IN 
PRICE 


By adopting ~~ improved methods 
we have made large readjustments —— 
in prices. Thus the finest and 
most easily operated library equip- 
ment costs less than the clumsy 
American-style bookcases. 
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(Dept. 9),44-45, High St., Oxford 
London Showrooms: 
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PERFECTOS 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
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His text, though witty enough, is thin and can afford to 
be so; his strength is in himself; he is a great virtuoso. 
The rest were competent—Mdlle. Printemps very charmingly 
so. She sang too much, perhaps; but as her songs were 
the only occasion cf anything like silence in the auditorium, 
one must not cavil at that. Let us hope she and her 
husband will come again, despite our grotesquely boorish 
reception of them. 

Granite, Clemence Dane’s new play at the Ambassadors, 
will repay study by would-be dramatists. Not that it is 
a model play—far from it; but it exemplifies two risks 
in playmaking, and shows once more how subtly such 
risks may be lessened by good acting. First, it cold- 
shoulders that old friend of the playwright, comic-relief ; 
like Will Shakespeare (only more so) it is an experiment in 
dramatic intensity; it has no comedy, save the grim 
humour of the Stranger’s part for which Mr. Casson, I 
suspect, is at least as responsible as Miss Dane. One 
can conceive this part (grotesque, macabre and challenging) 
worked out in far more ironic vein than Miss Dane has 
decreed ; for indeed irony is inherent there, as in all 
variations of the Faust theme ; and irony, in this type of 
play, is the natural form for comic-relief to take. Watching 
Mr. Casson’s fine performance, one feels that he is far more 
alive to this irony than his author has been: and that by 
insisting on it wherever the text allows, and perhaps even 
by creating his own opportunities for it, he adds incal- 
culably to the play’s strength. The second risk taken 
by Miss Dane is to start right away at a high pitch of 
emotion ;. perhaps this was forced on her ; for her heroine’s 
high rebellious spirit is the mainspring of the story, and 
must early be shown; but it presents the actors with a 
tough problem. Miss Thorndike, solving her share of this, 
throws prudence to the winds and does not hesitate to let 
herself go in the first scene ; after which she relies on her 
power of intense emotional acting to save the play from a 
decline—successfully, as it proves: for her climax, when 
she conveys to us the death of her second husband off- 
stage, is as gripping a scene as could be desired in a play 
of this kind. Mr. Casson too (this time with full support 
from Miss Dane) helps to ensure the play’s crescendo by 
showing the Stranger first half dead, then still dazed and 
more brute than man, and only in the last act fully alive. 
The remaining parts are well played—as indeed they have 
to be: for frankly, these husbands are not altogether 
convincing. . . . One’s impression survives that Granite is 
an actor’s rather than a playwright’s success: a piece for 
experts to pit their skill against. 

Most revues reduce me to a bleak state of despair; so 
I suppose I shall never see enough of them to learn just 
why Mr. Cochran’s, at the London Pavilion, is so irre- 
sistibly different from the ninety-and-nine that go not 
astray from the herd. Perhaps it’s the choreography (a 
fine, swaggering word, which I love to see on a programme 
when the occasion justifies it !). Like its predecessors, this 
1926 Revue is full of dancing: yet there are not five 
minutes, from beginning to end, of that conventional and 
meaningless foot-swaying and countermarching which 
passes for dance in the average ‘‘ concerted number.”’ 
Here, everyone dances with intelligence, with abandon, 
and with a disregard of the temperature which must be 
seen to be believed ; and the best items (Massine’s ballets, 
for instance) have a beauty that makes one want to cry 
out for joy. Beauty indeed, and the ‘‘ strangeness added 
to beauty ’’ which Pater (was it not ?) held to be the basis 
of romanticism, are often present in this revue; and to 
speak generally, I fancy that what distinguishes the normal 
Cochran revue from the herd is an instinct for beauty— 
Mr. Cochran’s own, I suspect, since the stamp of a definite 
personality is on all his productions. The present piece is 
too harmonious and coherent to have agglomerated itself 
(as most revues seem to do) from the work of a dozen 
conflicting departmentalists; and the same quality of 
beauty—strangeness-added-to-beauty—is present again in 
the rich quaintness of the costumes, bizarre without that 
cult of ugliness which too often usurps originality. Qui 
facit per alium facit per se ; and though it is to Miss Doris 


Zinkeisen that much of this costume-beauty is directly 
due, yet I presume that her designs have been in the open 
market (the first work of hers I saw was at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, a good while ago) and that other managers 
could have secured them before Mr. Cochran ; just as other 
managers could have secured Massine (Massine whose 
colour-grouping is no less exquisite than his dancing) or 
Spinelly (dear Spinelly, with her infectious little squeal of 
laughter) or any other item of that multifarious art, which 
Mr. Cochran has collected and here conducts, as it were, 
like a musician conducting a symphony. The sketches are 
mostly good—Mr. Ronald Jeans has achieved their knack 
or recipe. Scenery and music (some of this by Handel, 
Bach and Scarlatti) are what Mr. Cochran has taught us 
to expect from him. But the dancing remains as one’s 
most vivid impression. Anyone curious to know what good 
stage-management can do should peep through the scenic 
door of the Pavilion some afternoon (it is often open on 
Shaftesbury Avenue), observe how cramped a space the 
ballet has, and then watch it in action. I think he will 
be amazed, as well as delighted. 


DEBURAU. 


On December 27th, 1920, Mr. David Belasco produced 
Sacha Guitry’s play, ‘‘ Deburau,’’ at the Belasco Theatre, 
New York. On October 27th, 1924, Mr. Belasco was 
made a Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, presumably in 
recognition of his services to French drama. In order to 
record these two events Mr. Belasco has brought out this 
book, which consists of a large number of photographs of 
himself, of the author of ‘‘ Deburau,’”’ of the English 
translator of the play (Mr. H. Granville Barker), of a group 
of distinguished Frenchmen looking on while the. actor 
Gémier attaches the Order to the lapel of Mr. Belasco’s 
coat. There are also photographs of many scenes from 
the New York production, copious extracts from the press 
concerning the same, a tribute to Mr. Belasco from the pen 
of the President of the Carnegie Institute (Mr. Samuel 
Harden Church), an interview reprinted from the New 
York Morning Telegraph, and an account by Mr. Belasco 
of the French actor Deburau around whom the play was 
written. The play itself is not given, but each photograph 
is embellished with relevant extracts from it. The whole 
of this material is set out in a handsome volume; the 
print is admirable, the paper excellent, the photographs 
perfectly reproduced. As the publisher's name is not 
mentioned, nor any price given, the book is presumably 
issued for private circulation only. 

©, 


VIRGINIA’S HUSBAND. By Florence A. Kilpatrick. 
“Q” Theatre. 


Nobody was surprised to hear that Mrs. Florence A. 
Kilpatrick had, in common with her readers, realised the 
stage possibilities of her delightfully amusing novel, “ Vir- 
ginia’s Husband.’’ Her farcical comedy with that title 
was produced at the ‘‘Q”’ Theatre last month, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. An excellent caste, witty 
dialogue and a series of humorous situations which kept 
the house rocking with laughter, combined to make the 
play a splendid success, and we understand that arrange- 
ments are being made for it to be produced at a West End 
theatre. Miss Cecily Byrne, Miss Barbara Gott, Miss 
Phyllis Kohnstam and Miss Ena Grosssmith, as the “‘ know- 
ing ’’ servant, all acted admirably : while Mr. Jack Melford 
as the make-believe husband, Mr. Hyde White as an inane 
“johnny ’’ and Mr. Kendal Chambers as the Scotch uncle 
gave very clever studies of the various parts. Altogether 
it is a play that anyone who enjoys an evening’s fun would 
be sorry to miss, and when it comes on in London is likely 
to make a big hit. 
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SOME NEW NOVELS FROM 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


FSF 


LITTLE 


Mrs. MANINGTON 
By CECIL ROBERTS 


Author of “* Scissors,” “ Sails of Sunset,” etc. 7/6 net 
Disaster was prophesied for the marriage of Richard Manington, a young 
English politician, with an American heiress, But Manington knew deep 
in his heart that he had not married for money, as Helen knew she 
had not married for position. Yet both these adjuncts of their love- 
match are there. The situation is subjected to Mr. Roberts’s searching 
powers of analysis ; the scenes have all his wizardry of description ; while 
the dominating note is the sympathetic treatment of the actions and 

motives of enchanting Mrs. Manington. 


The EMERALD 
By EDGAR WALLACE 


Author of ‘ The Crimson Circle,” “‘ The Black Abbot,” ex. 7/6 net 
The three sisters Druze, around whom Mr. Wallace’s amazing new book 
revolves, could not be described as living a quiet, normal life. They 
formed themselves into a gang for the fulfilment of multifarious activities 
not unconnected with forging, blackmail, impersonations, and anything 
that led to money and excitement. How the identity of these three 
enterprising women is established and their questionable proceedings 
laid bare by a slip of a girl detective, forms an absorbing mystery story, 

bristling with the unexpected from start to finish. 


SNAITH 


Author of “ Araminta,” “Thus Far,” et. 7/6 net 
A romance of chivalrous adventure, moving surely towards its fore- 
ordained conclusion. John Rede Chandos married Ysa, an exiled young 
queen. Subsequent developments found him a Prince Consort in a Euro- 
pean State, feeling slightly ridiculous, and consistently, though gallantly, 
out of his depth. He tells his own story, in a self-deprecating, humorous 
manner, from the moment when he left his lawyer’s office until the last 
phase, on a mountain top, of ‘‘a battle he was born to lose,” 
(Continued on page 4 of Cover) 
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SOME NEW NOVELS FROM 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Author of ““ The Flaming Forest,” ‘“‘ A Gentleman of Courage,” etc. 7/6 net 


The Black Hunter was a mysterious character of sinister and almost 
supernatural repute around whom centred a tense drama in the French 
and English struggle in Canada. His howl becomes a portent; his 
figure lurks in the background of a narrative strong in contrasts. 


HEART 
By PETER P. KYNE 


Author of “ Cappy Ricks,” “The Pride of Palomar,” et. 7/6 net 


A tale of the early mining days inthe West. ‘“ The Understanding Heart” 
tells of a man who braved persecution, and it records a wonderful love 
story and a deathless friendship. 


THE VOICE 


DASHIN 
By “GANPAT” 


Author of ‘* Harilek,” etc. 7/6 net 


A fresh, fascinating book of adventure and action, picturesquely and 
vividly set in the Hinterlands of the Karakorum. In plot and in scene 
this travelled author departs from the beaten track. His City of Fairy 
Towers, fantastic though gruesome, the delightfully colloquial relations 
of the two young British officers who find their way thither, an unusual 
love interest (and all of it set off with a capital sense of fun), these are 
some of the elements in an up-to-date adventurous romance of an unusual 
character. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON LTD. 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON 
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